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Teaching Guide for This Issue 


The Saar (p. 9) 


World History 
Digest of the Article 


The Saar, a valuable territory about 
the size of Rhode Island, is rich in coal 
and dotted with steel mills. It is tied to 
Germany culturally, but was placed un- 
der the League of Nations after World 
War I. After a referendum in 1935, the 
Saar was returned to Germany. At the 
end of World War II, it was occupied 
by France, 

Last week a referendum was held in 
the Saar to permit the Saarlanders to 
vote for or against the agreement by 
which the little territory 
peanized” and placed under the author 
ity of the seven-nation Western Euro 
pean Union. The agreement had been 
approved previously by the French and 
West German governments 


was “Euro 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 
To help students understand the sig 


nificance of the Saar territory in interna 
tional relations 


Assignment 


1. Indicate briefly how the political 
status of the Saar has changed between 
the time of Julius Caesar and the end 
of World War II. , 

2. How do Saarlanders earn a living? 

3. Why has the Saar been a bone of 
contention between France and Ger- 
many for many years? 

4. In the recent referendum on the 
Saar Statute, Saarlanders were torn be 
tween sentimental and economic pulls 
Explain. 


Motivation 


Let's look at Scholastic Magazines’ 
News Map of the World. Come up to 
the map and point to the Saar territory. 
Why has such a big fuss been made 
about such a little territory, particularly 
during the past 175 years? 


Pivotal Questions 


1. Let's look now at the enlarged 
map of the Saar on page 10 of our 
magazine. How does this map help to 
explain the keen interest of France and 
West Germany in the Saar? 


Summary 

Although the Saar is smaller in siz 
than our state of Rhode Island, it is 
one of the most valuable territories in 


2. What is meant by the “Europeani- 
Why? 


zation” of the Saar in the agreement 
reached by the governments of France 
and West Germany? 

3. Why were Saarlanders looking at 
the posters pictured on page 9, during 
recent weeks? If you were a Saarlander 
what factors would you have taken into 
consideration before casting your vote 
in the referendum of October 23? 

4. What was the result of the refer 
endum? 


the world 


Application 
What difference does it make 
how the Saarlanders voted? 


to us 


Antarctica (p. 11) 
World Geography, Americon History, 
World History 
Digest of the Article 
Antarctica, an area about twice the 
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An Invitation 


to 

Scholastie’s Annual Thanksgiving Party at the Conventions 
of The National Council of Teachers of English 
and 
The National Council for the Social Studies 
November 24-26, 1955 

Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to any of 
the Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social 
Studies departments in those high schools using classroom quan- 
tities, or Teen Age Book Club sponsors are cordially invited to 
these two annual social events 


4 
‘4 


Thanksgiving Reception 
and Refreshments 
ENGLISH COUNCIL 

Grand Ballroom 
Hotel Roosevelt 
New York City 


Thanksgiving Reception 
and Refreshments 
SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 
Georgian Room 
Hotel Statler 
New York City 
November 24 (Thursday) November 25 (Friday) 
5:00-7:00 P.M. 5:30-7:30 P.M. 


(Send acteptance form below as soon as possible, Admis- 
’ 


sion by guest card only which will be mailed to you 
R.S. VP. before the conventions Requests must be received by 
November 21.) 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42d Street, New York 36 N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 
giving party. | plan to attend the 
[) National Council for the Social Studies convention 
[}] National Council of Teachers of English convention 


Name 
School 
Home Address 


City Zone 
1 use: [) Senior Scholastic [) World Week 
[) Practical English s 


POPC LLILLLELL PS 


State 


[) Junior Scholastic 
Literary Cavalcade [] NewsTime 
[) Teen Age Book Club 
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TEACHING GUIDE p. 2 


size of the United States, lies about 650 
miles off the southernmost point of 
South America. The U. 8. has been in- 
terested in the area since land was 
sighted by a young American seaman 
inh 1820, Our interest has become espe- 
cially keen in the last 30 years, Admiral 
Byrd has led four expeditions to Ant- 
arctica and will lead the coming expedi- 
tion known as “Operation Deep Freeze.” 
Other nations are interested in Ant- 
arctica, too, and are financing scientific 
expeditions during the “International 
Geophysical Year,” 1957-58. 

During the coming years scientists 
hope to determine whether Antarctica 
is truly a continent or a group of islands. 
Weather stations have been set up and 
potential resources of the area will be 
investigated. Strategic values of the area 
are also a concern to the nations of the 
world, No agreement as to ownership of 
any part of Antarctica has been reached, 


Aim 


To acquaint students with current 
plans for exploring huge but little 
known Antarctica and to consider the 
possible significance of the area. 


Assignment 


1, Give the following information 
about Antarctica: (a) its location; (b) 
facts about its climate; (c) difficulties 
in exploring Antarctica. 

2. Describe briefly the contributions 
of each of the following men to ex- 
ploration of Antarctica; (a) Admiral 
Richard Byrd; (b) Roald Amundsen. 

3. What is the purpose of the latest 
U, 8, expedition to Antarctica? 


Discussion Questions 


1. How many of you would like to 
join the expedition to Antarctica? (Show 
of hands) Why? 

2. Why has it been difficult for past 
expeditions to unlock the mysteries of 
Antarctica? 

3. In what ways will modern science 
and invention help to overcome some of 
the difficulties which faced Antarctica 
explorers in the past? 

4. Is “Operation Deep Freeze” a 
worthwhile investment for the United 
States? Defend your answer. 


Halloween and Hooliganism 


(p. 7) 


Problems of American Democracy 
Digest of the Article 


Halloween pranksters invite attention 
to the need for curbing vandalism every 
day of the year, and on this festive eve- 
ning, particularly, Representative opin- 
ions in our forum are that Halloween 
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Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 


November 3, 1955 


Foreign Affairs Article: Big Four 
Meet Again—The Big Four foreign min- 
isters get together at Geneva to take up 
the unfinished business of diplosnacy; 
the issues to be «iscussed and their 
backgrounds. 

Forum Topic of the Week: The Na- 
tional Debate Topico—How should edu- 
cational opportunities be increased for 
youth in the United States? Pro and con 
discussions of three related propositions, 
with arguments on each side presented 
objectively. 

National Affairs Article: Federal Sub- 
sidies—What They Are and How They 
Work—Background of Federal subsidies 
in the United States; how subsidies are 
disbursed by the Federal Government; 
and arguments for and against them. 


pranks be treated as vandalism by the 
police and punished as such; that we 
get at the roots of vandalism by provid- 
ing young people with places for con- 
structive recreation; that educators do 
more about instilling in youngsters a 
respect for property; that events be or- 
ganized on Halloween that will channel 
youthful enthusiasm in worthwhile 
directions. 


Aim 


To encourage students to seek con- 
structive ways of celebrating Halloween 
and to make it clear that vandalism is a 
menace to our society any day of the 
year. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Would you say that vandalism has 
been a problem in our community on 
past Halloweens? Explain more fully. 

2. To what extent do we have a 
juvenile delinquency problem in our 
community? 

8. What do we mean when we speak 
of a “constructive approach” to Hallow- 
een pranksters? 


Things to Do 


Organize a roundtable discussion in 
which four or five students consider the 
question, “What can youth do about 
juvenile delinquency?” One student can 
act as chairman and introduce the ques- 
tion. He can also moderate the discus- 
sion. 

After the panel has had adequite 
opportunity for an exchange of opinion, 
the class can ask questions of the panel 
members or make comments. 
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Voice Doctor (p. 6) 
Discussion Questions 

1. In what kind of job is a pleasant 
voice especially important? (A pleasant 
voice would be an asset on most jobs.) 
What conclusion can we draw about 


-the importance of a pleasant voice on 


the job? 
2. What can you do to improve your 
own voice? 


Ads in Senior Scholastic 
Spawn Editorial Extras 


Advertising inserts, such as the one 
sponsored by The Nestle Co. in this 
issue, and the general advertising car- 
ried each week, make it possible for 
Senior Scholastic to provide special edi- 
torial supplements and teaching aids 
that could not be financed by subscrip 
tion ‘income alone, at the present sub- 
scription price of 65 cents per semester. 
Some of the editorial materials Senior 
Scholastic is able to offer at no extra 
charge include: KEY TO UNDER- 
STANDING WORLD NEWS (Sept. 
29th issue), AMERICA’S NEEDS AND 
RESOURCES (coming Nov. 10), 
YOUR CAREER (Feb. 16) and the 
Scholastic Magazines’ World News Map 
for each class subscribing to Senior 
Scholastic. The special issues CON- 
GRESS AT WORK and AMERICA 
VOTES, are published during the years 
of Congressional and Presidential elec- 
tions. An up-dating of last year’s CON- 
GRESS AT WORK issue of Senior 
Scholastic will be included with the 
March 1, 1956 issue. 

Without advertising in Senior Scho- 
lastic, these supplementary materials, as 
well as our large weekly issues, could 
not be offered at the present subscrip- 
tion price of the magazine. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 32) 
I. Saar: A. a-4; b-2; c-l; d-3. B. a-3; 
b-1; e-3; d-2; e-4, f-3; g-1; h-4; i-2, j-1. 
Il. Antarctica; a-1; b-1; c-l; d-3; e-4; 
f-4. 
Ill. Chart: 
6-T. 


1-T; 2-T; 3-NS; 4-F; 5-F; 
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TRAINING ~— Advanced education... 
the development of special skills... 


they're yours in Air Force. 


RECREATION — Air Force men have fun 
keeping fit. Pursve your favorite sport 
or recreation. 


... One in a million-man Air Force of volun- 
teers who took hold of the finest opportunity 
any young man in America can have. . . one 
in a million who, through your own powers 
of judgment and selection and your own 
good sense, elected to be on the top of the 
world, in the U. S. Air Force. 

The finest things modern life can offer 
are yours in the Air Force. Consider for a 
moment: 

Where else will you find worldwide travel 

. advanced education in the field of your 
interest . . . wonderful group recreation . . . 
personal opportunity .. . all in one job? In 
what other field will you make so many life- 
long friendships, with the finest young men 
in the nation? In what other position will 
you gain the respect of your superiors, your 
friends and relatives, and all Americans so 
quickly and surely . . . and earn and have 
their confidence so wholeheartedly, as in the 
Air Force — the career all America looks up 
to? And where else will you have such a 
splendid opportunity for personal financial 
success as in this “all expense paid” career? 

You owe it to yourself to visit your nearby 
Air Force recruiting station today, and ex- 
plore all the advantages offered by this finest 
of modern careers . . . this “one in a million” 
opportunity to serve the best interests of 
your country and yourself. 


For full information, see your nearest 


U.S. AIR FORCE 


recruiting office 


FRIENDSHIP — The Air Force builds life- 
long friendships. You'll like the spirit 
and teamwork, P 


WRIGHT CORPORATION 
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No matter what else you do for a cold... 


Listerine Does What Non-Antiseptic 
"Cold Remedies” Can't Do— 
Kills Germs Instantly—By Millions 


When you feel a cold coming on, go right after 
the germs that can cause so much of the misery 
.. with Listerine Antiseptic! Non-antiseptic 


” 


“cold remedies,” nose drops, and aspirin often 
do relieve many of the symptoms, but they don’t 
kill germs the way ‘Listerine Antiseptic does. 
Listerine gets way back on throat surfaces and 


kills germs, instantly, by millions! 


So remember, no matter what else you do 
when you fight a cold, you need an antiseptic 
to kill germs. 


Why take unnecessary chances with a cold? 
Closely supervised tests over a 12-year period 
showed that those who regularly reduced germs 
on mouth and throat surfaces with Listerine 
Antiseptic twice a day had fewer colds and sore 
throats than those who did not. The minute 
you feel a cold coming on, gargle Listerine 
Antiseptic early and often. 


At the first sign of a Cold or Sore Throat 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC ... Quick/ 


Lambert Pharmacal Company Division, Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Company 





HURRY! WIN 


Cash Hives! 


for the best letters 
telling why fragrance 


is so important to good grooming! 
No bcx tops, coupons or entry blanks—just write a simple letter 
of less than 300 words telling, “Why I consider fragrance an 
important part of a teen-age girl’s good grooming,” 
CONTEST CLOSES NOV. 15 
Ist PRIZE’. > > >. > > * . >. > > $500.00 
2nd PRIZE*......... + «+ $200.00 
3rd PRIZE* ........... $100.00 


FOUR PRIZES OF $25 each 
FIFTY PRIZES OF $5 each or $10 in Lentheric products 


———" 
PLUS: 500 Bottles of /Wééq/ Bouquet for Honorable Mention 
TOTAL: 57 CASH PRIZES! 


*DOUBLE YOUR PRIZE! 
Education after high school is mighty important, and Lenthéric 
knows it. To encourage college-going, Lenthéric will pay double 
money to first, second and third prize-winners who give evidence 
of enrollment in any eninal college, secretarial or business 
school within one year after high school graduation. It’s an 
opportunity you won't want to miss...so send your entry today! 








| weekly during the school year Sept. 





JUST FOLLOW THESE SIMPLE RULES: 


1 Contest open only to girls in the high school grades (9th, 10th, 11th, 12th). 

2 Write a letter of not more than 300 words “Why I consider Fragrance 
an important part of a teen-age girl's good grooming.” Entries over 300 
words will be disqualified. Entries must be original work of contestants 
submitted in their own names. 

3 Use of the word Lenthéric or any of its trademark names (Tweed, Mira- 
cle, Red Lilac, Adam's Rib, Dark Brilliance, etc.) will disqualify entrant. 

4 Print or type your name, high school, class and home address clearly in 
the upper left corner of your letter. Contest closes November 15. All 
entries must be postmarked not later than midnight November 15, 1955. 

§ Judges’ decisions are final. All entries and ideas therein submitted be- 
come the property of Lenthéric Division of Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corporation, to be used as it sees fit and for advertising and publicity. 
None will be returned or acknowledged. Contest is open to residents of 
Continental United States, except employees of Lenthéric Division of 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation, its affiliates, subsidiaries, adver- 
tising agencies and their families, Contest is subject to all Federal, State 
and local regulations. 

6 Mail your entry to: LENTHERIC CONTEST DEPT., 745 Sth AVE, N.Y. 22, N.Y. 


| to Periodical Literature. Member, 
| Cirevletions. SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: $1.30 a school 


| scription, Teacher Edition, $2.00 a 
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OUR FRONT COVER 
On Halloween night 
These creatures of fright 
Make their rounds 
In ghostly light 
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. . and that’s what we mean! This let- 


ters column, a regular feature, is open, 


to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind, 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Juvenile Problem 


Dear Editor: 

We have a juvenile problem right 
here in our home town. Right now we 
are in the thick of the battle. 

In past weeks there has been much 
public property destroyed and tremen- 
dous damage done by apple and tomato 
and watermelon throwing. A couple of 
our boys came close to going to reform 
school. People “uptown” are trying to 
force through a curfew. 

Yet in the midst of all this furor 
nothing has been done to better these 
individuals. Many nights during the 
summer were spent at the swimming 
pool, There are activities now, such as 
football and football games. But some 
of us are excluded from football. We 
go home after school and head uptown 
at night to local teenage hangouts “to 
see the boys.” This, I believe, is where 
the trouble starts. What shall we do 
with ourselves tonight? I believe you 
know the answer. The town has no 
YMCA and no recreation center. 

Boys here have been in and out of 
the sheriff's office constantly without 
anything ever being done to correct the 
situation. It has got to start somewhere 
and maybe punishment can solve it 
They go out unpunished and laugh at 
the officers of the law. That just builds 
up their foolish ego. The officers are 
only human. They hate to do anything 
against the kids. 

The solution may lie in force and 
violence. The solution may lie in tighter 
discipline. The solution may lie in a 
youth center. The solution may lie in a 
sports program. The solution may lie 
in the rest of us ganging up on the 
troublemakers and giving them the word 
to stay out of trouble. They are causing 
us a bad name. 

I hope I have brought you a picture 
of OUR problem. 

A. B. C, 
(Name and address withheld. ) 

(A. B. C. has sent in a thought- 
provoking letter. Any ideas on the sub- 


ject you would like to pass on to him? 
Send them in.— Editors ) 








WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE? 


How is Halloween celebrated in 
your town? Safely, sanely—and con 
structively? Or is it the cue for an 
outbreak of thoughtless vandalism 
that everybody regrets the next day 
too late for anything to be done 
about it? What are some ways in 
which the ancient festival can be 
made a frolic and at the same time 
an occasion for civic projects? See 
Forum Topic of the Week—“Hal- 
loween and Hooliganism”—p. 7. 


Lodged like a nugget (or a 
thorn) between France and 
Germany, the Saar is smaller 
than Rhode Island, has less 
than a million people. But 
this tiny bit of real estate 
holds the key to peace be- 
tween her neighbors. How? 
See “The Saar — Testing 
Ground of Western European 
Unity”—p. 9. 


Last mystery on earth—this is 
the Antarctic, What secrets 
lie locked in this land where 
temperatures may drop to 100 
below zero? Is the Antarctic 
a continent—or just a group 
of islands with solid masses 
of ice between them? See 
‘U. S. Assault on the Antare- 
tic”—p. 1] 


rhe spelling bee had started with 
35 county champions. Now only 
six contestants remained. Ellen 
was one. But Ellen didn’t want to 
win. She wanted desperately to 
lose. And she had a reason 

See “Spelling Bee,” the short story, 
p. 33. 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Meet Dr. Esti Freud who teaches people 
with speech defects how to speak normally 


Voice Doctor 


O Dr. Esti D, Freud, an attractive and energetic woman 
of 54, there are few things human beings do that 
are more important than the sounds they make in talking 
or singing, particularly when the sounds are unsatisfactory. 
Dr. Freud is a speech pathologist. This means, as she 
explained in a charming voice, “my work is with people 
who have a deficiency in their voice or in their speech. 
i correct it—bring it back to normal. In some cases | do 
it with education, In other cases I do it with rehabilitation.” 
That was the technical description. When Dr. Freud 
began to speak of some of the thousands of human beings 
she has helped—the young girl who wanted to be like 
other people, the boy who was unhappy—her own voice 
picked up a lively quality. 

“This girl came to me when she was 23. She was 
trantie,” Dr. Freud recalled. “She had been deaf since she 
was six. And because she had no idea of sound, her voice 
sounded like a dog barking.” 

For several months, Dr. Freud worked with the girl, 
demonstrating sounds, teaching her to modulate her voice. 

“The girl now has a pleasant voice, easy to understand— 
not completely normal, but pleasant,” the doctor said. 
“And,” she added with a smile, “she is now married and 
has a year-old baby boy who can cry quite satisfactorily 
without any help at all. 

“Another of my cases was a little boy three years old who 
was terribly unhappy because he couldn't talk,” Dr. Freud 
remipisced, “I taught him to talk well.” 


“You Can Help Other People” 


“That is one of the chief satisfactions of my work,” 
said Dr. Freud. “You can help other people. Three per 
cent of the people in the United States have some speech 
defect—and a speech defect almost invariably means un- 
happiness.” 

Dr. Freud, whose father-in-law was the late Sigmund 
Freud, founder of psychoanalysis, said she went into speech 
work “naturally.” “My mother was a concert singer in 
Austria,” she explained, “and I was on the stage in Vienna 
as a monologuist.” 


vw ve Ye QUOTE OF THE WEEK yx 


we 
Bernard Baruch, when asked what he considered the prime 
requisite for success, sald: “The ability te talk, to speak 
publicly, and sell yvourself.”—John D. Griffiths 


She studied and taught speech in Vienna until she 
came to the United States in 1939. Last Tune she received 
her doctor of philosophy degree. 

She had begun work on the degree five years earlier, 
going to classes between private appointments with patients 
at her office and regular weekly work at the New York 
Hospital, the Mental Hygiene Unit of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration in Newark, N. J., and (as an unpaid volunteer) at 
the Manhattan Eye, Ear & Throat Hospital. 

Would she recommend her field to young people? 

“Yes, definitely,” she said. “It not only is satisfying work, 
but you can make a decent living in it. It is a new field 
and there are many opportunities—so much of the field is 
unexplored.” 

How should a young person start? 

“First train your own voice—make it pleasant. One of 
the best ways is to learn to speak before groups—it’s much 
more difficult than private conversation,” she pointed out. 

“In school, you can prepare by studying dramatics, 
singing and elocution,” she added. 

This brought Dr. Freud to a subject very dear to her 


“Personality Expresses Itself in the Voice” 


“A pleasant voice is one of the most important things 
a young person can have,” she declared. “Particularly a 
young girl.” 

For young persons who want to improve their voice 
and diction, Dr. Freud recommends the following exercises: 

1. “Raise the arms over the shoulders, palms outward; 
inhale with the mouth open, quickly and noiselessly, and 
then exhale, making a ‘huh’ sound, the longer the better— 
at least 25 seconds. This will improve the voice and the 
enunciation. The longer one exhales, the clearer one’s 
voice is. 

2. “Place the palms on the chest; inhale deeply; exhale 
on a ‘h-m-m-m’ sound, on different pitches. 

8. “Read aloud difficult combinations, like ‘dee-duh,’ 
‘pee-puh,” ‘tee-tuh,” “guh-kuh.”™ 

4. “Listen to a recording of a performer reading a selec- 
tion,.then record your own voice reading the same selection, 
and compare them. 

“The personality expresses itself in the voice just as it 
does in the face,” Dr. Freud said. “It is particularly im- 
portant for young persons just starting out to have a voice 
that employers will find pleasant.” —Roperr A. Porrere 





FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 





ABOUT THE QUESTION 


thou 


Every 


sands of dollars’ worth of private and public property is 


Halloween, throughout the United States 


destroyed by youthful vandals 
Ma! 


ironic, tor 


These boys and girls have thoughtlessly turned 
loween into an almost Satanic This is 
Halloween began as a hallowed or holy evening—the night 
before the religious holiday of All Saints’ Day 

In ancient times, the Druids (an order of priests in Gaul 
and Britain) believed that on Halloween various ghosts 
spirits, or witches left their haunts to harm people. Huge 
bonfires (bonefires) were built to scare away these crea 
tures. In the Middle Ages, this custom led to Halloween 
festivals in which people playfully dressed as witches and 


horror 


ghosts 

Today, however, the gay and playful spirit of Halloween 
is in danger of being turned into one of malicious destruc 
tion. No longer do supernatural ghosts and witches come 
out on Halloween to harm people. The harm is done by 
a few real, live, in-the-flesh young people in each com 
munity who turn-the festival into an orgy of destruction 

As Philip C. Ritterbysh, governor of the New England 
District Key Club, says: “The problem of vandalism is a 
desperately important one. . . 
the reputation of youth as a whole.” 


The problem has besmirched 


How can Halloween vandalism be curbed? Here is a 


forum discussion of several opinions on the subject. 


Halloween and Hooliganism 


A pro and con discussion: What is the 


best way to curb Halloween vandalism? 


Stiffer police prosecution of vandals knew that the police were going to excitement. This causes vandalism.” 


is needed. 


Vandalism at Halloween is no differ- 
ent from vandalism at any other time. 
As such, it is the responsibility of the 
law enforcement agencies of every 
community. If vandalism is going to be 
stopped, then the police must step in’ 
to make vandalism the most unprofit- 
able “sport” in town. 

Destroying public or private property 
is a crime—and it should be treated 
as such. If would-be Halloween van 
dals knew that the 
agencies meant business, 
fooling around. 

Sometimes acts of Halloween 
dalism start out as seemingly innocent 
pranks. Bystanders laugh. So the prank- 
sters are encouraged to try something 
else. The next prank leads to another, 
and yet another. Soon the pranks have 
turned to acts of vandalism. If the 
police are called in, someone says 
“Oh, the youngsters didn’t mean any 
harm. They having 
fun.” 

However, if 


enforcement 
they'd 


law 
stop 


van 


were just some 


these people 


young 


treat acts of vandalism sternly—and 
justly—these hooliganisms wouldn't be 
started 


However, stricter punishment does not 
get at the cause of vandalism. 


Listen to part of a letter from a high 
school student which Senior Scholastic 
published a few years ago 

“1 feel qualified to write on the 
problem of vandalism, for I have taken 
part in some prankish deeds myself. | 
come from a small town where there 
is absolutely no form of recreation? At 
night we sit around the drug store or, 
if the weather permits, on the steps 
of the bank. After a while that gets 
pretty boring. Sometimes, when 
we are sitting around on the corner, 
we get kind of noisy. When this hap- 
pens, the cop comes and makes us 
break up the gang,” as he calls it, and 
move. Then we start making noise all 
over town and that is when things get 
broken. 

“It is idleness which causes the 
boredom which leads to the want of 


(Name of student and school withheld 
at our discretion.) 

Nor is this an isolated case. In this 
week's “Say What You Please” 4p, 5) 
you find a similar situation de 
scribed by a: student who lives in a 
with a population of 


will 
western town 
3,400 

In other words, 
are not usually premeditated criminal 
acts. They are more often a 
“letting off steam 


acts of vandalism 


way of 


But you can’t dismiss vandalism as 
just “letting off steam.”’ 


Anyone—especially the idal—can 


find as to why vandalism is 
committed, But finding excuses doesn't 
stop the acts themselves 

If society were to accept 
for every anti-social act that 
mitted, we'd have no law and order 
Society must enact rules and regula 
tions by which men live. And if anyon 
violates those rules, he should be penal 
ized. Saying that a person was just 
“letting off steam” doesn't change the 


exCuses 


~ OXCUSES 


6 COT 





fact that damage has already been done. 

Instead, we must prevent vandalism 
hefore it starts—not find excuses for it 
ifter it’s happened 


Educational organizations must do 
their share in teaching right and wrong. 


‘What kind of boys and girls are 
they that will pick up a bench from a 
playground and hurl it down a flight 
of steps to see it smash? What kind of 
idults will these youngsters grow up 
to be?” So asks the Cincinnati Public 
Hecreation Commission. 

leachers and principals, as trained 
professional people, are equipped to 
deal with young people. They know 
them and understand them, They can 
instill in them a needed sense of re 
sponsibility. They can teach them to 
value and respect private and public 
property 

Nearly all schools offes 
Perhaps it is from this level 
that vandalism should be attacked 


courses in 
CIVICS 


But teaching is not enough. Teaching 
must be supported by activities. 


Merely telling a person what is right 
what is wrong is not enough. 
Sometimes young people know that 
some act of Halloween vandalism is 
wrong, but they do it anyway—because 
they have nothing better to do. 

Schools can organize Halloween ac 

They could with other 
groups to sponsor Halloween 
parties or dances, which would keep 
young people off the streets on Hal- 
loween. There are many other types of 
activities that could be planned. The 
important thing is that both students 
and community would benefit. The stu 
dents would have a good time (and 
a harmless good time) and the com 
mupity suffer the horrors 
of vandalism 

One example that might be used is 
that of the Nebraska “Hallowesta.” 
Chis organized by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce in Norfolk, 
Neb., several years ago. The Jaycees 
rope off the main streets of the town, 
ind open these over 400 
young people of the area for a big 
parade and festival. The parade is a 
colorful costume affair, with prizes for 
the best and funniest ones, There are 
for the fioats in the 


and 


tivities join 


ciIviK 


would not 


was 


streets to 


also prizes best 
parade 

An activity such as this restores the 
festive spirit to Halloween—and does it 
in an enjoyable yet harmless way. 
Everyone is too busy participating in 
the activities to have time to think up 
pranks of vandalism 

Police records prove the value of 
Nebraska's “Hallowesta.” In 1948, Hal 
loween fell on a Sunday. The town 
of Norfolk decided not to hold the 
In all, 42 separate reports of 


event 


vandalism were received by the Nor- 
folk police—compared with one the pre- 
vious year when the Hallowesta had 
been held! 


But such activities are sometimes 


difficult te organize. 


The “Hallowesta” may work fine in 
Norfolk, Neb., but that doesn’t mean 
it would work as well in every other 
U. S. community. 

Such an activity requires the co- 
operation of all merchants and busi- 
nessmen in the community. It requires 
cooperation from the city government. 
Not every city might like the idea. 


There are other activities which can 
be more easily organized. 


In some cities, school clubs organize 
Halloween activities. They serve the 
same beneficial purpose—that is, giving 
young people something harmless to 
do at Halloween, And they have the 
added advantage of not requiring such 
complex organization as parades and 
festivals. 

For example, here's what students 
have done on Halloween in Toms River 
New Jersey: they decorate store win 
dows. All students from the sixth to 
the twelfth grades are eligible to take 
part. They are assigned to teams which 
plan—together with the store owners 
how each window will be decorated. 
Then the students go to work—with 
paints, brushes, paper, scissors, and 
paste. Teachers supervise the work, 
and a local civie group offers prizes 
for the best decorations. 

Hundreds of citizens stop to Watch 
the decorators at work. The merchants 
look upon the activity as valuable ad 
vertising. Both town and _ students 


benefit on Halloween. Instead of win- 
dows being smeared by vandals, they 
look better than ever. Nor is Toms 
River alone in this activity. Scarsdale 
N. Y., has had a window painting 
project for years, as have many other 
communities 


Harmless activities are fine—but con- 
structive ones are even better. 


The United Nations has come up 
with an idea that can be used in every 
community in the nation. Not only is 
it a “fun” idea—it’s also a very con 
structive idea. It lets America’s young 
people help fight disease and hunger 
throughout the world. 

Here's how it works: Your doorbell 
rings on Halloween. When you opey 
the door, you see a small group of 
witches or goblins or ghosts standing 
there. They wear armbands which say 
UNICEF.” (That stands for United 
Nations Children’s fund.) The “spooks 
hold out milk cartons jingling with 
coins. “A trick,” they shout, “or a 
treat for all the world’s children!” 
Whatever you contribute goes to the 
UNICEF fund. 

Where this fund go? It goes 
to about 80 under-developed countries 
to help them fight hunger, tuberculosis 
diphtheria, malaria, and other diseases 
For example, $150 in UNICEF funds 
can provide milk for 1,000 children 
for a week in a country where few 
children know the taste of milk. 

One recent Halloween, in Bryn 
Mawr, Pennsylvania, 18 teams of boys 
girls $496.00 by this 
They covered more than 500 
homes in hour. Then they 
met at a local church for a big Hal 
loween party. While team captains (all 
high school 
coins, the “collectors” enjoyed apple 
bobbing and other party 


does 


and collected 
method 


' 
about an 


students) counted th 
contests 
games 

The UNICEF trick or treat has won 
the respect of both adults and students 
One boy in Vallejo, Calif., said, “It’s 
more fun than I’ve ever had betore 
on Halloween.” 

The mayor of a town in New York 
State said, “It was the best Halloween 
yet—orderly and fun for everyone.” 


But how can the public know the col- 
lections are being made honestly? 


How can a person be sure that the 
money he gives to some youngster at 
the door will get to UNICEF? What's 
to prevent the youngster from pocket 
ing everything he collects? 


The answer is simple. UNICEF 
campaigns are organized. The U, N 
has prepared special identification tags 
and UNICEF collection cartons to be 
used. They may be had by writing to 
the U. S. Committee for UNICEF, 
United Nations, New York, N. Y 





THE SAAR... 


Testing Ground 
of Western Unity 


The future of Western European unity is 


delicately balanced on fate of the Saar 


International News photo 
France or Germany? Political posters (all in 
German) battle it out in Saar before election. 


OT all the quarrels in these quar 
relsome times are between the 
East and West. Unfortunately, some 
of them are within the Western camp. 
Recently, we discussed the Anglo- 
Greek-Turkish squabble over Cyprus 
(see the October 6 issue). Another 
case in point is the Saar. 

This tiny territory is a crucial test- 
a test of whether we can have “peace- 
ful coexistence” even within the part 
of the world that is free and peace 
loving. 

The answer will be in the papers 
by the time this issue of Senior Scho- 
lastic is in your hands. 

For on October 23 the age-old dis- 
pute between France and Germany 
over the Saar will reach a dramatic 
climax. On that day, the Saarlanders 
will decide—by free vote—the future of 
the Saar. 

Curiously enough, the disagreement 
is no longer between Germany and 
France. The two governments have 
reached a settlement on the Saar. (It 
is officially called the “Saar Statute.”) 
But this settlement is ineffective un- 
less approved by the Saarlanders. 

Thus the decision is now up to the 
Saarlanders themselves. 

Hanging in delicate balance is not 
only the fate of the Saar, but the 
very fate of Western European unity. 


Saar—"Gift Package” 


At the root of the long-standing 
Saar dispute is a tangle of intertwin- 
ing factors—geographic, economic, his- 
toric, and political. In addition, there 
are the national passions and _rival- 
ries of the French and the Germans. 

Let us cut through the tangle and 
examine these factors 


To begin with, there is the matter 
of geography. That is perhaps the 
primary cause for the Franco-German 
dispute. For the Saar lies between 
France and Germany. It borders in the 
east and north on the German Federal 
Republic, and in the west and south 
on Luxembourg and France (see 
map). 

If all the articles that have been 
written about the Saar were laid out 
end to end, they would undoubtedly 
more than cover this troublesome 
little tract of land. For the Saar covers 
an area of only 991 square miles (i.¢., 
smaller than Rhode Island). 

But the Saar is a crowded place. It 
has a population of 976,000. It is the 
most densely inhabited area in all 
Europe. 

What is so special about the Saar? 
Why have France and Germany been 
feuding over this small piece of “real 
estate?” 

It must be remembered that Ger 
many has an area of 143,000 square 
miles. And France has an area of 
212,000 square miles. Why should 
these two big countries be quarreling 
about a plot of land less than a thou- 
sand square miles in area? 

The answer is economic. The Saar 
happens to be just about as valuable 
"a chunk of property as anything else 
its size in the rest of the world. 

The territory is dotted with coal 
mines and steel mills. The Saar pro- 
duces each year 17,000,000 tons of 
coal and 3,000,000 tons of steel. (And 
coal and steel, as you know, are the 
very sinews of a nation’s economy.) 
Hence, the Saar is quite a “gift pack- 
age” for either France or Germany. 

Let's look at it another way. France’s 
annual steel production is about 10,- 


000,000 tons. West Germany's is about 
15,700,000 tons. 

With the Saar, France's steel pro 
duction would be close to that of West 
Germany (13,000,000 tons and 15, 
700,000 tons, respectively). 

Without the Saar (i¢., with the 
Saar added to West Germany), 
France's steel production would be 
barely more than half of West Ger 
many’s (10,000,000 tons and 18,700, 
000 tons, respectively). 

Thus France needs the Saar to coun 
terbalance West Germany's strength 

So much, then, for geography and 
economics. What about the human ele- 
ment? What kind of people inhabit 
the Saar? 

One can hardly tell them apart from 
the Germans. The Saarlanders speak 
German. They look and dress like Ger 
mans, They sing German songs and 
drink German beer. In culture and 
custom, the Saarlanders and the Ger 
mans are brothers under the skin 

About a quarter of the population 
is engaged in coal mining, another 
quarter in the iron and steel industry 
The rest are in transport, trade, and 
the professions. There is little agricul 
ture in the Saar. Most of the food is 
bought trom France. 


Pawn in Fight for Power 


Now for a brief look at the history 
of the Saar. Being one of the border 
regions between France and Germany, 
the Saar has changed hands several 
times. 

Originally~in the days of Julius 
Caesar—it was part of the Roman Em- 
pire. Centuries later, it came under 
control of Charlemagne. 

Then—to skip a few more centuries 
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—in the year 1697, the Saar was joined 
to France. During the Revolution of 
1789, it became a French department 
(state). 

But in 1815, following the Napole- 
onic Wars, the Saar was grabbed by 
Prussia. When the German Empire was 
formed in 1871, the Saar became part 
of it. The Saar remained under Ger- 
man control until the end of World 
War L 

The Treaty of Versailles (the peace 
treaty that followed World War 1) 
deprived Germany of the Saar and 
placed it under the League of Nations. 
The French government was given 
possession of the Saar coal mines to 
compensate for the deliberate damage 
done by the Cermans to the coal mines 
in northern France. 

Then in a referendum held in Janu- 
ary 1935, the Saarlanders—under the 
heavy pressure of Nazi propaganda— 
voted to join Hitler's Germany. 


Economic Ties to France 


Finally, at the end of World War Il, 
the French occupied the Saar. They 
organized it into a semi-independent 
state. The Saarlanders were given a 
large measure of self-government in 
internal affairs, The only exception was 
the barring of political parties which 
advocated union with Germany. 

Economically, the Saar was bound 
closely to France—by means of a cus- 
toms union and a common currency. 
In other words, there was to be no 
duty placed on exports and imports 
between France and the Saar. Also, the 
Saar was to use French money. 

Although these were “temporary” 
measures (subject to revision at a 
final German peace settlement), they 
nevertheless irked the Germans. The 
latter continued to regard the Saar as 
“German.” 

The French, on the other hand, point 
out that the economies of the Saar 
and France are complementary, that 
they dovetail with one another. 

They argue that the Saar-rich in 
coal and poor in food—is better off 
being linked to France than to Ger- 
many. France is the biggest supplier 
of foodstuffs to the Saar, and is also 
the Saar's biggest single customer of 
coal and steel. 

Moreover, they insist that if the 
Saar could pot sell its coal to France, 
the tiny territory could not possibly 
thrive. For it could not market its 
coal to Germany. Germany has enough 
coal and steel of its own. 

The Saarlanders, themselves, have 
mixed feelings. Though Germany ap- 
peals to their hearts—the sentimental 
a ], France appeals to their pockets 
—the economic appeal. In the October 
23 referendum, it will be a toss-up be- 
tween these two appeals. 


Franco-German Agreement 

The Franeo-German agr t on 
the Saar Statute, signed last’ year, is 
part and parcel of the “package deal” 
that gave West Germany independence 
and brouglit it into NATO. 

There was a great deal of drama 
before the “log-jam” was broken and 
the two governments reached a com- 
promise agreement on the thorny Saar 
question. 

it happened during the series of 
historic conferences that were held in 
Paris in October 1954. The French 
government had served notice that it 
would not sign any pact to rearm Ger- 
many or restore German independence 
~until the issue of the Saar was settled. 

Thus the Saar became the very king- 
pin in the ontire Atlantic Alliance set- 
up. The success or failure of the West 
European defense system hinged on a 
solution of the Saar dispute. 

The settlement was negotiated in 
direct, face to face, talks between the 
prime ministers of France and Ger- 
many. The two men came up with 
a compromise—the Saar Statute—literal- 
ly at the eleventh hour. It was just 
a few minutes before the time set for 
the 15 nations to sign the series of 
interlocking Western defense pacts. 


Provisions of Agreement 


Here, briefly, are the principal pro- 
visions of the Saar Statute: 

(1) The Saar is to be “European- 
ized”~i.e., placed under the authority 
of the recently created seven-nation 
Western European Union (composed 
of Britain, France, Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands, Luxembourg, West Germany, 
and Italy), 

(2) A commissioner for the Saar 
is to be chosen by the WEU. He is 
to be a “neutral”-iie., neither a 
Frenchman, German, nor Saarlander. 

(3) French currency is to be re- 





Sear is smaller than Rhode Island, but 
coal mines and steel! mills make it prize. 


(4) The French-Saar economic union 
is to remain in force, but Germany is 
to be permitted to sell more goods in 
the Saar. ‘ 

(5) A referendum is to be held in 
the Saar. This is to give an opportunity 
to the Saarlanders to vote for or against 
the agreement. The pro-German par- 
ties shall have complete freedom to 
campaign against the agreement. 

(6) If the agreement is approved, 
elections are later to be held for a 
Saar legislature. However, no cam- 
paigning shall then be permitted 
against the “Europeanization” of the 
Saar or for the return of the Saar to 
Germany. 

(7) This whole arrangement for the 
Saar is not to be regarded as perma- 
nent. It may be changed when a final 
peace treaty is signed with a re-united 
Germany. 

Another provision in the statute re- 
ferred to the Saar’s relationship to the 
European Coal and Steel Community 
(the six-nation coal-steel pool). In the 
past, the Saar’s representatives were 
included in the French delegation to 
the ECSC. Under the new agreement, 
both countries--France and Germany— 
will pick the Saar’s representatives. 
They also proposed that the headquar- 
ters of the ECSC be established in 
Saarbrucken. 

The*first serious hurdle was cleared 
a few months later—both the German 
and French parliaments ratified the 
Saar Statute. 

The date for the Saar referendum 
was set for October 23. Five nations- 
Britain, Italy, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Luxembourg—were desig- 
nated to supervise the voting. 


Politics Within Saar 


It seemed at first that the Saarland- 
ers would vote overwhelmingly in sup- 
port of the Saar Statute. But in recent 
months the outlook has changed. There 
have been increasing indications that 
the statute may be rejected. This was 
due to an intensive campaign waged 
by pro-German nationalist parties, 
some of them instigated by ex-Nazis 
and Communists. Their tactics were 
denounced by West German Chancel- 
lor Konrad Adenauer as having taken 
“forms which are unworthy of free- 
dom and which are harmful to the 
German reputation.” 

To check this anti-statute tide, the 
heads of the German and French gov- 
ernments held a meeting earlier this 
month on “neutral territory,” in Luxem- 
bourg. French Premier Edgar Faure 
and German Chancellor Adenauer is- 
sued a joint statement urging Saar- 
landers to approve the Saar Statute. 
They said the statute is essential to the 
“unity, peace, and prosperity” of Eu- 
rope. 





U.S. Assault on the Antarctic 


Scientists and explorers leave this month to unlock 
many secrets of the frozen continent at the South Pole 


LMOST by accident, an American 

youth barely out of his teens dis- 
covered a continent twice the size of the 
United States. 

The young man was Nat Palmer of 
Connecticut, known as “the Boy Skip- 
per.” When he was only 21, Palmer 
was already captain of a sealing sloop 
named Hero. In the search for seals, 
Palmer and his crew went hunting in 
the icy waters south of South America, 

On November 18, 1820, Palmer sight- 
ed land. “We discovered a.«strait,” he 
wrote in his log. “It was literally filled 
with ice and the shore inaccessible. We 
thought it not prudent to yenture in.” 

That’s how Nat Palmer described the 
finding of Antarctica. He had seen the 
peninsula that is now called, in his hon- 
or, Palmer Peninsula. It is the farthest- 
north part of Antarctica—a frozen land 
more than 6,000,000 square miles in 
area, 

Today, Antarctica is still a land locked 
in mystery, It is a continent of freezing 
weather, strong driving winds—and land 
and water still mostly unexplored. That 
is one reason the world’s attention is 
now focused on Antarctica. Scientists of 
the world have planned an “Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year” for 1957-58. 
Many nations plan to cooperate in sci- 
entific projects. As part of this program, 
six nations are sending expeditions to 
Antarctica. 


Mission—“’Find Answers” 


The expeditions of the Geophysical 
Year will reveal many new facts about 
Antarctica. Some of the questions scien- 
tists hope to answer are: How long can 
a man survive there? Can he live on 
what he finds there? Is Antarctica really 
a continent or just a group of islands 
with ice between them? 

As its contribution, the U.S. is launch- 
ing “Operation Deep Freeze”—the most 
elaborate polar expedition in American 
history. In the next five years, five U.S. 
ships and hundreds of airplanes will be 
sent to Antarctica. 

This will be the ninth U.S. expedition 
to Antarctica since 1820. The first was 
sent in 1840 to find out whether Nat 
Palmer had really discovered a new 
continent. 

In 1895 men Norwegian 


from a 


whaler landed on the Antarctic coast 
opposite New Zealand. They were the 
first men to set foot on the mainland, 
A few years later, in 1911, another 
Norwegian discovered the South Pole. 
He was Roald Amundsen. An English- 
man, Robert Scott, reached the Pole a 
few weeks later but died on the way 
back, 

Britain and other nations sent expe- 
ditions to the Antarctic, but the U.S. 
didn’t get interested until about 30 
years ago. Then explorers were attracted 
to the icy continent by the possibility 
of discovering rich mineral deposits, 
the possible value of Antarctica as a 
military base, and by the desire to ex- 
plore the unknown. 


Under Leadership~ef Byrd 


Admiral Richard E. Byrd has led 
four expeditions to Antarctica. The com- 
ing expedition will also be under his 
leadership. 


Ross ie 
barrie 


Byrd went to Antarctica in 1929, 
1933, 1939, and 1947. He set up perma- 
nent bases and named them Little 
America I, I, II], and IV. All the Little 
Americas were located on the Ross Ice 
Barrier. ‘This is a great ice shelf about 
the size of California—150,000 to 160,- 
000 square miles in area. It stretches 
for 400 miles along the sea. The Ross 
Barrier is not part of the Antarctic 
continent, but floats in a gulf on the 
Antarctic coastline. It is really the 
northern edge of an enormous glacier. 

Last November, as part of its prepa- 
ration for Operation Deep Freeze, the 
U.S. sent the SS. Atka to Antarctica. 
The Atka, a Navy icebreaker, has been 
used for many years to explore the Arc 
tic and Antarctic regions. The Atka 
went to Antarctica to find good spots 
for bases for Operation Deep Freeze. 

The Atka reached Antarctica in its 
warmest season. You couldn't exactly 
call this season “summer,” for the temp- 
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Stars show where U. $. outposts will be set up. 
Line across Antarctica marks route to be taken by 
scientists hoping to learn if Antarctica is continent 
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Australian scientists live year round at permanent weather station at Mawson. 


erature seldom gets above freezing, But 
it's warmer than the 70-to-100-below- 
zero temperatures in June and July! 
Because Antarctica is south of the 
Equator, its warmest season is the op- 
posite of ours in the northern hemi- 
sphere. From April to September the 
sun doesn't rise at all in most of Antare- 
tica, but there are long hours of day- 
light during the other six months. 

Exploring expeditions try to arrive in 
Antarctica about November, when the 
floating ice that surrounds the continent 
begins to break up. By March the “ice 
pack” begins to harden and thicken 
again and giant masses of solid ice form. 
If a ship gets caught in the ice pack 
at the end of the “warm season,” there 
is no getting in or out for a year. 


Dangers to ‘Be Faced 


Another great dangeér in Antarctica is 
white-out.” A white cottony haze 
blankets an area until it’s impossible to 
find landmarks. Many explorers have 
gotten lost in “white-outs.” 

Explorers also face the dangers of 
polar blizzards. Many men caught in 
blizzards have frozen to death. Byrd 
describes an Antarctic blizzard as “a 
solid wall of snow moving at gale force, 
pounding like surf.” 

In the middle of January, 1955, the 
Atka reached the Ross Ice Barrier, a 
cliff-like wall of ice. There the ship 
cropped anchor and landed equipment 
and men by helicopter. 

An emergency radio shack, built by 
Byrd in 1947, was discovered. Inside 
the shack the Atka’s crew found eight- 
year-old biscuits still fresh and edible, 
preserved in a natural “freezer.” Other 


foods—cocoa and cans of cranberries— 
were also in perfect condition. The ex- 
pedition’s photographer found unused 
film and took excellent pictures with it. 
Crew members noticed no rust on equip- 
ment or machinery, The dry cold of 
Antarctica preserves metals as well as 
food, 

The Atka returned home last May. 
It reported that much of Little Americas 
I, If, U1, and IV had been destroyed 
or damaged. As a result, the Atka 
looked for other sites for the coming 
expeditions and U.S. scientific bases. 


Station Smack on Pole 


The U.S. expedition is scheduled to 
leave for Antarctica late this month and 
early in November, and should reach 
Antarctica by December. The expedi- 
tion will travel in five ships—two ice- 
breakers, two cargo ships, and one oil 
tanker. One air squadron and a group 
of Seabees (Navy construction crews) 
will also be included. 

The first job will be to build a main 
camp in the Little America area. It will 
serve as-a supply base for outposts on 
Marie Byrd Land and the South Pole. 
These will be manned by U.S. scien- 
tists for two years. They will study 
weather conditions, temperature, and 
ice formations and changes. 

(Two countries have people perma- 
nently living in Antarctica. Some French- 
men man a weather station on the Ade- 
lie Coast. Australia has a weather sta- 
tion at Mawson. ) 

Although Admiral Byrd has flown 
over the South Pole twice, no man has 
set foot on it since the expeditions of 
Scott and Amundsen in 1911-12. As 





part of Operation Deep Freeze, the U.S. 
plans to land a plane at the South Pole 
and establish a weather station there. 
The South Pole is one of the most inac- 
cessible spots in the world. It is on a 
10,000-foot-high plateau surrounded by 
a wall of mighty mountains. 


To Find Answers in Echoes 


The U.S. plans to set up seven out 
posts on Antarctica (starred areas on 
map). Approximately 200 men will live 
there. Little America will have as many 
as 60 men. Vahsel Bay will have only 
12. Some outposts will be manned for 
only about a year, others longer. The 
Little America base will be operated 
for five years. 

The U.S. will establish an air base on 
McMurdo Sound for three years. Six to 
eight planes will fly there non-stop from 
New Zealand to bring in supplies. The 
Navy will also use “Otters.” These are 
planes that can land on skis (on ice 
or snow) or pontoons (on water). 

From Little America, supplies will 
be hauled overland to bases on Marie 
Byrd Land. Tractor trains (supply cars 
on sled runners, pulled by heavy trac- 
tors) will carry several hundred tons of 
supplies to these stations. The Air Force 
base on McMurdo Sound will supply 
other bases by air. Planes will drop 500 
tons of supplies at the South Pole base. 

To find out whether Antarctica is a 
continent—a solid mass of land—or just 
a group of islands, British and U.S. sci- 
entists plan a trip across Antarctica from 
the Weddell Sea to the Ross Sea. That's 
about the distance between New York 
and Salt Lake City. 

Along the way, the scientists will send 
sound waves down into the ice cap that 
covers Antarctica, then listen for the 
echo. From the kind of echo, and the 
length of time before the echo comes, 
they will estimate the depth of the ice 
cap, and whether there is solid land 
under it. 


Claims to the Antarctic 


The U.S. will spend $10,000,000 on 
its latest Antarctic expedition. France, 
Argentina, Russia, Australia, and Great 
Britain will also send explorers. 

So far, the U.S. has never claimed 
any territory in Antarctica, though its 
representatives have explored a greater 
area than those of any other nation. 
Britain, France, Australia, Chile, Argen- 
tina, New Zealand, and Norway all 
claim areas of Antarctica. Their claims 
are not officially recognized either by 
the U.S. or any international organiza 
tion. 

In 1948, the U.S. proposed that the 
Antarctic be2ome an international terri- 
tory with no one country allowed to 
own any land. Nothing has yet been 
done about this U.S. proposal. 






























































































THE STORY OF NESTLE'S 
-from cocoa bean to chocolate bar 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC Advertisement OCTOBER 27, 1955 
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N THE WARM, MOIST CLIMATE 
FERTILE SOIL OF THE SEMI- 

TROPICS GROWS THE CACAO 
TREE, ITS BOTANICAL NAME, 
THEOBROMA CACAO, MEANS 
“FOOD OF THE GODS.” FOR 
CENTURIES, PEOPLE OF ALL 
AGES HAVE DELIGHTED IN ITS 
FRUIT, THE COCOA BEAN, 
SOURCE OF ONE OF THE 
WORLD'S FAVORITE FOODS... 
CHOCOLATE. 
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HERE, ON SILVA a ier tae IT SEEMS A LONG WAY FROM BRAZIL 
BRAZ/ each Looe Ake weine : : TO" FULTON, N.Y., BUT... 
waRvedten CUT DOWN BY SHARP 7 2 

“HANDLED KNIVES, SOMETHING, BETTY? ¥ 


ered ON SILVA IN BRAZIL HAS 
A\ ets Lf BEEN OUR PEN-PAL FOR 
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JN BRAZIL, THE HARVESTING GOES ON. THE HERE IN THE HOT SUNSHINE, THE CACAO 
CACAO PODS ARE CUT OPEN AND THE SEEDS RE- BEANS ARE SPREAD’ TO ORY. HERE, TOO, 
MOVED. AND ON THE SILVA PLANTATION SOMETHING! | ARE JOSE SILVA AND HIS FATHER... 
ELSE 1S GOING ON.. —— ; ee a eee 
sant . HE'S HELPING ¥ GOOD DAY, SENHOR SILVA. | THANK YOU, 
HAS ANYONE SEEN JOSET ¥ . HIS FATHER | THE MAIL HAS ARRIVED MANUEL ... PAPAI, 
THERE'S A LETTER FOR HIM 


THEY ARE INVITING PLEASE, MAMAI! IT WOULD 1} TRUE, MARIA, SENHOR 
ME TO WiS/T THEM! | HAD BETTER | BE SUCH FUN AND I JAMISON iS A RESPONSIBLE 
AND I'VE ALWAYS < consutr YOUR | COULD LEARN SO MUCH MAN, HE HAS BEEN AN 
WANTED TO MEET MOTHER, | THERE ABOUT OUR CROP / OFFICIAL AT THE NESTLE 
THEM, PAPAI, COULD I Dan JOSE. )| AND WHAT HAPPENS PLANT FOR MANY YEARS. 
TO iT IN THE 
UNITED STaTes / 
@uT I 
AGREE! I 
THINK (T'S 
A SPLENDID 
IDEA. 


IT SEEMS MY WRITE OFTEN, JOSE. AND REMEMBER 
PLANTATION |S YOUR MANNERS. AND TAKE CARE 


SHIPPING TWO OF YOURSELF. 
CARGOES... CACAO YES, PAPAI,.. YES, 


BEANS IN THE HOLD —— Al. Ll WILL WRITE’ 
Dm AND MY SON INA , ' 
, CABIN! YOU WILL 
SEE WHAT HAPPENS 
TO OUR CROP IN, 
THE NORTH, JOSE. 


a 
S % ft a, a P “ A: 
pew S a. [> SOB 





ABOUT TWO WEEKS 
LATER, AT A NEW 
YORK CITY PIER... 


I’M BETTY, OF COURSE, 
AND THIS IS JIM ANG 
MOTHERS WAITING 
FOR US AT HOME 
AND THIS iS DAD/ 


THERE HE 1S / OH, HE 
LOOKS JUST LIKE HIS 
PICTURE. iSN’T HE 

HANOSOME, DADDY? 


WELCOME TO THE 

UNITED STATES, MY 

BOY, WE'RE VERY 
GLAD TO SEE YOu. 


THANK YOU, 
SENHOR ! 


NEVER FEAR, JOSE, THEY'LL BE 
IN FULTON BEFORE LONG, ONLY 
THEY'RE COMING BY FREIGHT 


A DIVINE DINNER, 
JUST FOR YOU 4 


H1, JOSE! yosé! 
HERE WE ARE / 


BOY, HAVE WE GOT 
PLANS FOR YOu! I 
KNOW -YOU LUKE 
SOCCER, BUT HOW 
ABOUT BASKETBALL? 
CAN YOU RIDE A BIKE? 
SAY, IS ANYTHING 

en a 8 JOSE? 


ay” gir hn ot we 


eh MLN Y 


N...NO... BUT 
1 PROMISED 
MY FATHER TO 
KEEP AN EYE 
ON OUR CACAO 
BEANS / 


THE CITY OF FULTON, N.Y., IN UPPER NEW 
YORK STATE, IS HOME TO THE JAMISONS... 


NOW I DO FEEL 


WE WANT YOU TO FEEL 
AT HOME, MRS 


IT'S YOUR HOME, TOO, 
JOSE. AND. NOW, EVERY- 
BODY GET WASHED FOR / MOTHER ALWAYS 


4dvertisement 





MMMMM,,. MY 
FAVORITE ... TOLL 
HOUSE COOKIES. ANO 
MY FAVORITE BAND, TOO 


BETTY, WILL 
YOU HONOR ME 
WITH THIS DANCE ®F | 


SAMBA! THE 
FAVORITE DANCE 
OF BRAZIL / 


WHY, IT SIMPLY 
MEANS O7/mMO / 


PORTUGUESE 
IT'S MARAVILHOSO! 


BE BASHFUL-- 
LET'S DANCE’. 


IT’S NOT SHYNESS, LET'S TRY THIS 
BETTY, IT 1S JUST+* | DORSEY RECORD 
JUST THAT I 


I Wish Z 
COULD SAMBA 
LIKE THAT/ 


ME, TOO 

MAYBE JOSE 

y WOULD 
TEACH US. 


o7/mo / 
WHAT'S 


THAT S EASY 
IT MEANS 


YES, IT’S AL 

FULTON, BUT FRI 
TANCES AND DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
PEOPLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLO. 


WAY FROM BRAZIL TO 
OSHIP SHORTENS DIS- 











FULTON HIGH SCHOOL, WE MADE iT / MUITO BEM! 
CALI. IT BASKETBALL MuU/TO BEM / 
FUL-TON/ 


A COUPLE OF MAKE MINE 
CHOCOLATE BARS, CHOCOLATE 
TWO CHOCOLATE SODAS FREODIE / 4 SUNDAE, 
AND A FROSTED, FREDDIE’ FREDDIE / 


FULTON CAN BRAG OF TWO HOME- 
CHAMPIONS... THE TEAM AND NESTLE'S. . ap 

——— <l/ I WANT TO SEE 
WE ALWAYS TOAST | papa's cacao WELL, JOSE, IF YOU \ EVERYTHING, SENHOR 
OUR TEAM WITH A / peans/ 7 aimosT)| WANT TO SEE WHAT \ JAMISON. I PROMISED 
CHOCOLATE SODA! / copcot Tem! HAPPENS TO THAT | TO SEND HOME A 

IL WONDER WHAT'S CARGO OF CACAO FULL REPORT. 














WE'RE VERY CHOOSY ABOUT AND THEY MAKE 
THE INGREDIENTS we USE THE YUMMIEST 
HERE. THESE SACKS HOLD CHOCOLATE, TOO/ 
THE FINEST COCOA BEANS 

IN THE WORLO. 


yOU SEE, 
COCOA BEANS 


MUST BE KEPT 


THAT'S WHY WE ARE nie are cleaver, cacon btans are 
EXTRA CAREFUL IN canutd 10 tht, Aoasling Aoom by Contd 


OUR HOUSEKEEPING / : 
THESE AUTOMATIC 
ROASTERS. WE CONTROL 
THE ROASTING CAREFULLY, 
TO BRING OUT THE 
FULL FLAVOR OF 
~ THE BEAN. 








| . THE BASIC INGREDIENT | 
a OF THE FINEST CHOCOLATE 
THESE MACHINES WORK ON 4 


MONEY CAN BUY! THESE 
A WINNOWING PRINCIPLE . ; vom ; ARE THE "A/BS" THE 
THEY REMOVE THE SHELL i =F MEATY CENTERS OF 
AND LEAVE THE MEAT oe “am THE COCOA BEAN. 

OF THE COCOA BEAN... 6 et 








NOW, DOES ANYONE | SURE, DAD... "The mills At. enormous, wrth ou 
KNOW WHAT OUR THE MILLS! mating sTénts . This het Junmi/ 
NEXT STOP 1S? ia # 


v/ 
nplarned RIGHT AS 


REMEMBER THOSE "NiBS* WM RAIN! BUT 
WE SAW? THESE MILLS SAY, ISN'T 
GRIND THEM INTO LIQUIO. ANYONE GET- 
WHEN IT SOLIDIFIES, IT TING HUNGRY? 
BECOMES THE BASE FOR /'\ !T'S LUNCH 
CHOCOLATE AND 

COCOA PRODUCTS 


A PENNY FOR I CANNOT HELP YOU'LL JUST HAVE TO \ 
YOUR THOUGHTS, / WISHING MY MAKE 17 UP TO HIV | 
FATHER COULD BE BY PUTTING BVERY- / 
HERE, TOO, EVERYTHING / THING IN THAT / 
iS SO CLEAN ANO 8/G--/ LETTER HOME 





YOU MIGHT CALL US LAB MEN THE 
GUARDIANS OF QUALITY AND PURITY. 
WE RUN CONSTANT TESTS AND | 
CHECKS ON EVERY SINGLE NESTLE 
INGREDIENT AND PROOUCT. 


oe —— wy 


WE ALSO SET EXACT STANDARDS Y OuR 

FOR OUR CHOCOLATE - MAKING. DO RESEAREH, 
OUR DIFFERENT FORMULAS ARE TOO, JOSE! 
FOLLOWED TO THE LETTER. 

THAT'S HOW WE KEEP OUR 

PROOUCTS HIGH IN QUALITY. 


THESE mere NS E 
PRESSES EXTRACT A ve Pa 


REQUIRED AMOUNT 
OF THE COCOA 
BUTTER, LEAVING US 
WITH & SUBSTANCE 
CALLED COCOA CAKE. 














NOW, FOR THE FUN OF IT, LET'S TEST 
YOUR POWERS OF OBSERVATION, 
JOSE, HAVE YOU NOTICED 
ANYTHING SPECIAL 

ABOUT THE PEOPLE 











I THINK L KNOW WHAT 
YOU MEAN, EVERYONE 
HERE KNOWS WHAT 
& RESPONS/BLE 

JOB HE HAS. Ff 





“THAT'S RIGHT, THAT'S WHY WE'RE &XTRA-CLEAN AND 
EXTRA- CAREFUL IN GUARDING THE PURITY AND QUALITY OUR 
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" WITH TWO GREAT ATTRACTIONS. IT’S DELICIOUS TO 
EAT AND GIVES YOU EXTRA ENERGY/” 

















WE COMBINE FRESH, WHOLE MILK FROM OUR MILK + SUGAR + COCOA POWDER « 
| CONDENSERY WITH OTHER DELICIOUS AND NESTLE S EVERREADY FOR A 
| NOURISHING INGREDIENTS TO MAKE ) FINE, HOT INSTANT COCOA 


EVERREADY COCOA AND QUIK 





HMMM ... HERE'S 

HOW TO TAKE 

THE CHILL OUT 
OF WINTER / 





COCOA POWDER + SUGAR = QUIK, 
OUR CHOCOLATE FLAVORED MIX 
THAT DISSOLVES INSTANTLY IN 











"Wethan, came Zo a place called the ryjentry.” Ze —~ | 
fs IT MAY LOOK 


THESE GIANTS ARE CALLED wae SMOOTH, BUT IT STILL 

‘CHOCOLATE REFINERS,’ THEY = HAS TO BE 'CONCHED’ 

GRIND MIXTURES OF INGREDIENTS J TO GET THE TEXTURE 

UNTIL THEY ARE SMOOTH WE INSIST ON. 
AND VELVETY, 

Gy 
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THESE CONCHES RUN DAY THIS |S WHERE ) YOU COULDN'T FIND A BETTER 
AND NIGHT AND THE LONGER I GET THAT PLACE TO GET THAT FEELING. 
THE CHOCOLATE !S CONCHED CHOCOLATE - JUST LOOK WHAT 
THE HIGHER ITS QUALITY. EATING FEELING! / WE PRODUCE... 
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SEMI- SWEET MORSELS FOR 








AND COCOA AND 

CHOCOLATE FLAVOR- 

INGS FOR FOOD AND ICE 
MANUFACTURERS. 


FOR FINE CONFECTIONS... 
my CREAM 





Esreciaity R OER 
STAR PE RS... 














NESTLE'S CHOCOLATE BARS! THESE HERE THEY ARE WRAPPED 
MOLDING MACHINES FORM THE LIQUID BY MACHINE AND BOXED 
CHOCOLATE INTO BARS AT THE RATE UNDER STRICT SUPERVISION. 
OF 2,500 A MINUTE. OUR HIGH-SPEED WRAPPING 
MACHINES HELP TO PROTECT 
THE PRESHNESS AND FLAVOR 
OF EVERY SINGLE BAR. 






































MY FATHER will ) YES, JOSE, AND ALMOST 
BE IMPRESSED HALF OF THEM HAVE OVER 
TO KNOW THAT iO YEARS OF SERVICE AND 
OVER 4,200 MANY OVER 25 YEARS! THEY 
PEOPLE WORK AT | KNOW HOW TO PROCESS 
THIS PLANT ALONE. / YOUR FATHER'S CACAO 

, BEANS THE RIGHT WAY, 
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T WCKLY S THE END OF JOSE'S VISIT..| | HOW DO YOU SAY. \AM/ZADE, 
AND ALL TOO QUICKLY COME IERIENDSHIP” JOSE? ) AND I 
IT'S A WORD I FEEL THE 
WANT TO REMEMBER, )SAME WAY, 








WE SURE HATE 
TO SEE yOu GO, 
JOSE. IT'S BEEN I KNOW-- 

JUST...JUST... TERRIFIC / 






































MY. PARENTS HAVE ASKED AS LONG AS I LIVE, I 
ME TO SAY THIS TO ALL TELL THEM “OBRIGADO,”" SHALL REMEMBER YOU 
WE wouLo AND MY TRIP TO THE 








OF YOU. QUANOO FOREM | JOSE. 

AO BRASIL, ESPERO QUE LIKE TO viSIT OUR UNITED STATES. : 

BENHAM NOS VIS/TAR. GOOD NEIGHBORS Y Ries, , 
IN SOUTH AMERICA! 




















AND WE'LL 
NEVER FORGET 
HIM, WILL WE? F 





Ee pee : 
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AND THEY WILL NEVER FORGET THE BOY FROM BRAZIL WHO CAME TO SEE FOR HIM- 

SELF THAT wESTLE’'S MAKES THE VERY BEST CHOCOLATE... AND FOUND THE FLAVOR 


OF FRIENDSHIP AROUND THE WORLD,’ 
MESTLE'S, EVERREADY AND TOLL HOUSE ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF THE NESTLE COMPANY, INC 











Exclusive New Recording by the 
Fabulous Dorsey Brothers ! 


You caritbuy it in 
any store-but NESTLES 
gives it to you for 


| 
= 
| Only 30° 


plus 2 wrappers from any 
Nestlé’s Chocolate Bars 








it's the greatest! 


Tommy Dorsey with his sensational orchestra featuring Jimmy 
Dorsey ~ in a brand new 4-hit record. Cool orchestration, 
rockin’ rhythm, a wonderful disc for dancing! 





SEND FOR VOUR RECORD = TODAY! 





To: NESTLE RECORD 
Box 319 
New York 46, N.Y. 


Please send me the new, exclusive Dorsey Bros. 45 rpm record. | enclose 
30c and 2 Nestlé’s Chocolote Bor wroppers for each record wanted. 


«. Number of records ordered 
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See Tommy and Jimmy every Saturday night 
in the fabulous Nestlé’s “Stage Show” 
on CBS TV. 8:00-8:30 p.m EST 


ny 





lran Turns to the West 


A wide gap in the Mid-Eastern 
defense wall against Communism 
has at last been closed. The missing 
“piece” in this jigsaw puzzie-like 
arrangement was supplied by Iran. 


This oil-rich country abandoned 
its neutrality in the East-West cold 
war. The Iranian government an- 
nounced on October 11 that it had 
decided to join three other Middle 
Eastern nations—Turkey, Iraq, and 
Pakistan—in a defensive alliance. 

Early this year, Turkey signed a 
mutual defense treaty with Iraq. 
Soon thereafter, Pakistan joined the 
pact. This, however, still left a large 
geographical gap—neutral Iran—sep- 
arating Iraq from Pakistan. 

Now that Iran has decided to be- 
come a partner in the alliance, the 
four nations jointly make up a de- 
fense belt 1,500 miles long, facing 
the southern border of Soviet Rus- 
sia (see map). 


RUSSIA OPPOSED MOVE 


Of the four countries, only Turkey 
is a member of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO). But all 
of them are tied by treaty to Britain 
(which also is a NATO member). 
The United States is expected to, join 
the Mid-Eastern alliance. 

Iran had been under strong Soviet 
pressure to stay out of this defense 








arrangement. Her shift to the West 
provoked a prompt and bitter protest 
from Moscow. The Soviets charged 
that Iran’s move “contradicts the 
good neighborly relations between 
Iran and the Soviet Union.” They ac- 
cused the U.S. of using “bribery and 
threats” to push, Iran into the pact. 

The Iranian government denied 
the Soviet charges. It pointed out 
that the alliance is purely defensive 
and is not directed against any na- 
tion—except an aggressor. In other 
words, why shquid Soviet Russia 
worry, if her intentions are peaceful? 

The decision by Iran to join the 
alliance is still to be approved by the 
Iranian parliament. But no hitch is 
anticipated there. 

What's Behind It: That Iran has 
veered westward is a tremendous tri- 
umph for the free world. For the 
country is important not only stra- 
tegically, but also economically. Lran 
is one of the largest producers of oil 
in the world (see map). 

During World War II, Lran was oc- 
cupied by British and Soviet troops, 
to prevent the country from going 
over to the Germans. After the war, 
the British withdrew their troops but 
the Russians refused to leave. It was 
only after the U.N. protested that 
the Soviets finally got out of Iran. 

In the spring of 1951, the Iranian 











fran, on Russia’s border, joined defensive pact with Iraq, Turkey, and Paki- 
stan. Symbols show oil fields, refineries, and pipelines in oil-rich Middle East. 


parliament voted to  nationaliz 
(place under state control) the Brit 
ish-owned Anglo-lranian Oil Com 
pany. Attempts at negotiation be 
tween Britain and Iran failed becaus 
of the stubbornness of Premier Mos 
sadegh, a fanatical nationalist. 

For a time, it looked as if Iran 
under the inept leadership of Mos 
sadegh, would tumble into the So 
viet orbit. 

Then, in the summer of 1954, a 
popular revolt overthrew Mossa 
degh. The new Iranian government 
settled the oil dispute, 

The last step in linking Lran with 
the West was its decision this month 
to join the Middle East alliance. 


Soviet-Egypt Arms Deal 


Despite their smiling “new look,” 
the Communists are back at their 
old trick—of troublemaking. Their 
latest bit of international mischief is 
an armaments “deal” with Egypt. 


Under the terms of this agree 
ment, Egypt is to receive heavy arms 
(tanks, guns, armored cars, etc.) from 
Communist Czechoslovakia in re- 
turn for Egyptian cotton. A similar 
proposal was made by the Soviets 
to two other Arab countries—Saudi 
Arabia and Syria. In addition, the 
Soviets have offered Egypt technical 
aid in “various forms,” including an 
offer to finance dams on the Nile 

What's Behind It: For the turbu 
lent Middle East this “deal” spells 
serious trouble—and possibly war. 

The situation has been very tense 
there ever since May 1948 when the 
Republic of Israel was founded. For 
several months thereafter, bitte: 
fighting ensued between Israel 
and neighboring Arab countries 
Through the intervention of the 
U.N., a truce was finally signed by 
the hostile countries. It was a truce 
but not a peace settlement. 


PLAY BOTH SIDES 


More than six years have passed 
since then. The period has been 
marked by frequent border fighting. 

Because of the ever-present threat 
of a new, full-scale Israeli-Aral war, 
the Western powers have barred 
arms shipments to both sides. The 
Soviet armaments deal with Egypt 
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was like throwing a lighted match 
into a powder keg, 

The Soviets, appareatly, are work- 
ing both sides of the street. For there 
were later reports that they have 
also offered to sell arms to Israel. 

What do the Soviets hope to gain 
from all this? Their aim in the Mid- 
dle East, as elsewhere in the free 
world, is to stir up trouble. If they 
can get Arabs and Israelis to fight 
each other, the Soviets may be able 
to step in and “pick up the pieces.” 


Legion Opposes UNESCO 


By a voice vote the American Le- 
gion at its annual convention in Mi- 
ami, Fia., reaffirmed its “opposi- 
tion” to the activities of UNESCO, 
the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization. 


UNESCO is one of the specialized 
agencies affiliated with the United 
Nations. Its purpose is to contrib- 
ute to world peace and security by 
encouraging cooperation among its 
74 member nations in the fields of 
education, science and culture. It is 
supported in the United States by the 
National Commission to UNESCO, 
which was set up by Congress. 

Some groups in the American Le- 
gion, which has a membership of al- 
most 3,000,000 veterans (including 
59 U.S. Senators and 240 Representa 
tives), have been attacking UNESCO 
in recent years. They have charged 
that it preaches atheism, favors 
world government, anid has many 
Communists on its staff. In 1953, the 
Legion set up a commission to in- 
vestigate UNESCO and present a 
report before the 1955 convention. 


UNESCO DEFENDED 


The commission, headed by Ray 
Murphy, a former national com- 
mander of the Legion, presented its 
report last May. It said the charges 
against UNESCO were “utterly with- 
out foundation.” It had found that 
UNESCO was (a) “not favorable 
toward world government,” (b) “not 
atheistic,” and (c) “in no sense or no 
degree Communistic.” 

The 3,000 delegates to the Legion 
convention, however, took another 
view. Disregarding the report of the 
Murphy committee, the majority of 
the delegates adopted a resolution 
opposing UNESCO, They also urged 
that Congress repeal the law setting 
up the National Commission to 
UNESCO. Thus, while not. demand- 


International News photo 
Tampico, Mexico, was battered by floods caused by Hurricane Janet. Three men in 
photo (including U.S. seamen from carrier Saipan) are rescuing a victim. Men from 
Saipan, anchored at Tampico, helped to rescue thousands stranded by the flood. 





irig our outright withdrawal from 
UNESCO, the resolution might ham- 
per UNESCO's work in the U.S. The 
resolution also urged Congress to in- 
vestigate UNESCO to see whether it 
had “interfered” with education in 
the U.S. 

Dr. Luther Evans, director-general 
of UNESCO, denied the Legion's 
charges. Dr. Evans, a Texan who is 
a former Librarian of Congress, said 
UNESCO's objectives “in no way in- 
volve an attempt to establish a world 
government or threaten the sover- 
eignty of any of its member nations.” 

In another vote, the Legion con- 
vention endorsed overwhelmingly 
continued U.S. membership in the 
United Nations. The delegates 
praised the “principles and purposes” 
of the U.N. and called it “the greatest 
opportunity for attaining... peace.” 

The delegates elected J. Addington 
Wagner, 41, as national commander. 
He is a Battle Creek, Mich., attorney 
~—a naval veteran of World War II. 


Economic Records Broken 
American prosperity keeps burst- 
ing at the seams. 


In the second quarter of 1955, re- 
ports the U.S. Government, the.na- 


tional income attained a record 
yearly rate of $321,000,000,000. At 
mid-year, the working capital of 
American corporations reached a rec- 
ord total of $100,600,000,000, Cor- 
poration pension funds are well 
over $11,000,000,000—in fact, they've 


nearly doubled in five years. 


To Ease President’s Job 


As President Eisenhower contin- 
ves to recover from his heart attack, 
plans are being made to ease the 
enormous burdens of his job when 
he returns to Washington. 


Administration officials in both 
Washington and Denver are busy 
mapping a new schedule for the 
President. The schedule would go 
into effect about January, 1956. 
That's when Mr. Eisenhower is ex- 
pected to return to the White House. 

These changes in the President's 
schedule have one all-important ob- 
jective: To give Mr. Eisenhower 
more time for thought and consulta- 
tion in the making of national and 
international policy. To gain this ex- 
tra time without overstrain, he would 
cut down such duties as: 
Holding regular press conferences. 
Attending many social functions 





and high diplomatic ceremonies. 
Receiving unofficial visitors (such 
as political delegations). 

PSigning less important documents 
and military commissions. 

Action by executive order from the 
President himself could reduce his 
document-signing duties. For exam- 
ple, the President usually signs all 
warrants which permit extradition of 
criminals (transferring a criminal 
from one country to another for 
trial). Under the new plans, the Pres- 
ident would delegate this duty to 
either the Attorney General or the 
Secretary of State. 

Action by Congress is needed to 
change some other duties. One 
change Congress will be asked to 
consider is this: To amend laws that 
now lead to a large number of pri- 
vate relief bills. These are bills which 
ask that exceptions be made to cer- 
tain laws (such as laws which re- 
strict immigration) for the benefit of 
particular people. The President had 
been “irritated” over the great num- 
ber of such bills before his illness. 

The number of official visitors re- 
ceived by the President is also sched- 
uled for reduction. Cabinet mem- 
bers, agency heads, and representa- 
tives of foreign governments will be 
able to see the President—but for 
shorter times than before. 


Pan Am Plans Jet Planes 


In three years you'll be able to 
step into the lounge of a jet-pow- 
ered U.S. airliner and fly across the 
oceans at almost the speed of sound. 

Pan American World Airways has 
ordered 45 jet airliners for this serv- 
ice. Juan T. Trippe, president of Pan 
Am, announced the $269,000,000 
purchase on October 13. Three days 
later, a Boeing 707 (one of the four- 
engine jet-plane types ordered) 
streaked across the U.S. in two min- 
utes less than 4 hours—at an average 
speed of 592 miles an hour. The 
plane sliced by more than half the 
previous transcontinental record for 
a non-military aircraft. 

Pan Am has ordered 20 of these 
Boeing 707’s. Delivery will begin in 
December, 1958. Then Pan Am will 
take over the first of a fleet of 25 
Douglas DC-8 jetliners. 

Both types will cruise at around 
575 mph with over 100 passengers. 
Flying time from New York to Lon- 
don will be cut from 10 hours and 30 
minutes to 6 hours and 15 minutes. 


IN BRIEF 


“Mamie’s” Writer's Cramp. Mrs. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower has signed per- 
sonal replies to more than 11,000 “get 
well” messages sent to the President 
since his heart attack on Sept. 24. 


Electric “Brainwork” for U.S. Checks. 
It costs money for the Government 
to prepare and sign the 350,000,000 
checks it must issue each year. Now 
Uncle Sam has found a way to save 
about $2,250,000 on this chore. Sec- 
retary of the Treasury George M. 
Humphrey says the Government will 
use an electronic brain to make out its 
checks. There are now 750 employees 
working on U.S. checks. The “brain” 
will cut that number to 300. 


Too Much Is Enough. A new flood 
disaster struck six northeastern states 
early last week—most of them still re- 
covering from the serious damage of 
August floods which followed the wake 
of Hurricane Diane. The new floods 
were caused by three days of torrential 
rains. They caused property damage in 
the millions, killed at least 43 people, 
and left thousands homeless. 


Swedish Roads Stay Left. Sweden 
went to the polls last week to decide 
whether to go left or right—on the 
nation’s roads. Sweden is one of the 
few countries (Great Britain is another) 
in the world where drivers still use the 
left-hand side of the road. The re- 
sult; the Swedes don’t want to break 
their long-learned habit. They'll stick 
to the left. 


Tell-Tale Tombs. In the Altai Moun- 
tain region of southern Siberia, the 
Russians have dug out two frozen bod 
ies believed to be more than 2,000 
years old. The bodies, preserved by 
ice, are those of Scythians, a nomadic 
race of Central Asia noted in history 
for its savagery. The existence of the 
ice-encased tombs has been known for 
half a century. Russian scientists 
started chipping them out in 1948, The 
discoveries throw new light on the an 
cient cultures of Central Asia. 

Meanwhile, new evidence has been 
unearthed in Northwest Canada which 
links early American peoples with those 
of Asia. Relics discovered recently in 
the Canadian north match those found 
in eastern Siberia and other parts of 
Asia. They give weight to theories that 
North America’s earliest settlers mi- 
grated from Asia across Bering Strait. 


Undersea Plane or Flying Sub? A 
flying submarine has been patented by 
an engineer from Wilmington, Del. Or 
should it be called an undersea plane? 
No one is quite sure yet—least of all its 
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inventor, Donald. B. Doolittle. The “sub- 
plane” has a propeller drive under 
water and jet propulsion in the air. 

How would it get from the air into 
the sea? The plane flies to a water land 
ing, coming down on its skis. As it slows 
to about 35 knots, it settles on its hull 
The pilot stops the jet engine, closes 
the exhaust gates and intake ports. He 
then starts the propeller and fills the 
ballast tanks to submerge. To get from 
undersea into the air, the pilot expels 
water from the ballast tanks with com 
pressed air. He then surfaces, reopens 
the jet engine ports, and takes off. 

Mr. Doolittle explains, however, that 
his invention is “something for the fu 
ture.” A number of technical problems 
have to be worked out. 


Can Atomic Bombs Explode Acci- 
dentally? That's a question the Atomic 
Energy Commission hopes to answer by 
a series of tests next month. The tests 
will start November 1 at the AEC’s Ne 
vada proving grounds. They will show 
whether stored atomic explosives could 
be touched off accidentally by fire on 
other mishaps. 


Cranes Whoop On. The U.S. Air 
Force (with a strength of about 
1,000,000 men) has surrendered to a 
flock of 26 whooping cranes. The Stra 
tegic Air Command announced last 
week that it would abandon plans for 
expanding a bombing and gunnery 
range off the southeast coast of Texas 
The Air Force had been flooded with 
protests against use of the site, because 
of its nearness to the Aransas Wild Life 
Sanctuary (see news pages, Oct. 13 
issue). The Canadian Government and 
many U.S. wild life organizations 
pleaded that the explosions might de 
stroy the only 26 whooping cranes left 
in existence. The birds make their win 
ter home at the sanctuary. 


“Swan Song” for Trumpeter Swans? 
The census of the large and beautiful 
trumpeter swan is down to only 590 
(52 less than last year). 


Quik 


a 
be 
ON THE © NEWS 


1. Identify: (a) John Foster Dulles 


(b) Mossadegh; (c) Lather Evans 
(d) Juan Trippe. 

2. The American Legion passed a 
resolution asking that the U.S. with 
draw its support from (underline one) 

) U.N.; (b) UNICEF; (c) UNESCO 

3. Of the following countries—Afghan 
istan, Iran, lraq, Syria, Egypt, and Is 
rael—name two that bdrder directly on 
the Soviet Union. Name two that bor 
der on each other. 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


|. THE SAAR 


A, Using the numbers 1-4 arrange 
each of the following developments 
in the political history of the Saar in 
the order in which they occurred. 


_a, control by League of Nations 
_b. part of the Napoleonic Empire 
c, part of the Roman Empire 


d, joined the German Empire in 
1871 


B. On the line to the left of cach of 
the following statements or questions, 
write the number preceding the word 
or phrase which best answers the 
question or completes the sentence. 


a. All of the following countries 
border upon the Saar, except 
1, France 
2. Luxembourg 
3. Switzerland 
4. West Germany 

. The population of the Saar is 
about 
1, 1,000,000 
2. 25,090,000 
8. 42,000,000 
4. 81,500,000 
. The territory of the Saar is about 
the size of 
1. Italy 
2. New England 
5. Rhode Island 
4. Texas 
. Under the Saar Statute of 1954, 
the Saar was placed under the 
authority of the 
1. Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice 
2. Western European Union 
3. French government 
4. West German parliament 
. The customs union between 
France and the Saar refers to 
1. the common currency used 
by France and the Saar 

2. the cultural bonds between 
Frenchmen and Saarlanders 

8, the annexation of the Saar by 
France 

4. abolition of duties on exports 
and imports between France 
and the Saar 

. The inhabitants of the Saar are 
tied culturally to 
1. Austria 
2. France . 

3. Germany 
4. Switrerland 


_.§- The biggest supplier of food- 
stuffs to the Saar is 
1. France 
2. Germany 
3. Creat Britain 
4. Russia 
. The Saar is an important pro- 
ducer pf 
1, synthetic rubber 
2. textiles 
8. petroleum 
4. steel 
i. A referendum is a 
1. yes or no vote by the people 
2. measure submitted to the 
people for their approval or 
rejection 
. vote by people to remove an 
elected official 
. proposal by the voters which 
must be approved by the 
legislature 
. In the referendum held in the 
Saar on October 23, the voters 
were 
1, Saarlanders only 
2. Frenchmen 
8. Germans 
4. all of the above 


il. ANTARCTICA 


—.&, To reach Antarctica from the tip 
of South America, the general 
direction in which you should 
travel is 

. south 

. north 
3. east 

. west 
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__b. In area, Antarctica is estimated 


to be about 

1. twice the size of the United 
States 

2. the size of France 

3. the size of Greenland 

4. the size of California 

». All of the following men have 
explored Antarctica, except 
1. Nathan Atka 
.2. Roald Amundsen 
3. Richard Byrd 
4. Robert Scott 

. A centrally located point in 
Antarctica is the 
1. Ross Ice Barrier 
2. North Pole 
8. South Pole 
4. radio station in Little America 

:. Which of the following countries 
has not laid claim to a part of 
Antarctica? 

1. Australia 3. France 
2. Great Britain 4. U. S. 

. What is the name given to the 
new U. S. expedition to Ant- 
arctica? 

1. Operation Penguin 

2. Operation Blue Whale 
8. Operation Sea Leopard 
4. Operation Deep Freeze 


iit. READING A CHART 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place a “T” if it 
is true, an “F” if it is false, and “NS” 
if there is not sufficient information in 
the chart on which to base a conclu- 


sion. 


__1. The number of households in 
the U. S. in April 1947 was 39.1 
million. 

2. Non-farm households outnum- 
bered farm households in each 
of the years given in the chart. 

. The increase in the number of 
households between 1947 and 
1955 was due to the increased 
availability of construction ma- 
terials. 

. Between March 1950 and April 
1955 the number of farm house- 
holds increased slightly. 

. Between March 1950 and April 
1955 the number of non-farm 
households increased by about 
10 million units. 

. The source of the figures given 
in the chart is the U. S. Depart- 


ment of Commerce. 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 
Adenauer, Konrad ( a'dé.nou’ér, kén’rat) 
Amundsen, Roald ( a’md6n.sén, r6’al) 
Charlemagne (shar’lé.man’y) 

Druid ( dréo'td ) 

Faure, Edgar (fér, éd.gar’) 
Luxembourg (lik’sém.birg) 
Saar (ziir), French (sar) 
Saarlanders ( ziir'lint’érs ) 
Versailles ( vér.sii'y’ ) 





By LAURENE CHAMBERS CHINN 


ITH the closing of the door, Ellen 

left one of her lives behind and 
entered upon the other. She moved 
slowly down the long flight of stairs 
that flanked the restaurant, and turned 
left toward the hotel. 

“No use eating dinner there,” Mama 
had protested. “You can eat at home 
and go later.” 

“We are supposed to have dinner at 
the hotel, Mama.” Ellen spoke the 
word “Mama” in the Cantonese way, 
as if it were two words, with a quick, 
light stress on the second half.*“When 
you are American, you do as Americans 
do.” 

"No harm 
said, . 


Mama 


being Chinese Mama 


wasnt 


high 


nevet 


going to the 
school with her tonight. Mama 
went with her. On the street, Ellen 
shut out the world of This is 
easy when you speak Cantonese in one 
world and American in the other. Still, 


home 


when you, have won the county spell 
Ing bee, you can’t help wanting your 
mother to watch you in the regional 
match 

A big bus carried the 
county champions from the 
the hotel to the high school 


thirty-five 
dinner at 
At eight 
o'clock the curtains parted revealing 
the audience to the boys and girls on 
stage. Thirty-five 
stage, thought Ellen, feeling a little bit 
and thirty-four mothers in the 
uidience, Henry there, with his 
girl friend, Dorothy. Now that Father 
gone, head of the 
family It that 
her brother was in the audience 

The teacher said "Botany 
smiled at Ellen. They had finished with 
the sixth-grade spelling books and were 


boys and girls on 
sad. 
Was 
was Henry 
ought to be 


was 
enough 


starting on the seventh. Twenty-eight 

girls and boys were still on stage 
Physician,” said the teacher. Henry 

vas a physician. Less than a year ago 


he had been an intern. He worked 
hard. It 
fidence when you wear an alien face. 

“Intense,” Miss Kinsman said. If 
Mama had learned to speak English 
maybe she wouldn't be so intensely 
shy. Mama had wrapped herself in her 


black sateen Chinese coat and trousers, 


isn't easy to establish con 


wrapped herself also in her cloak of 
language, and leave her 
kitchen even to buy groceries or a hat 
Did Mama own a hat? Yes, Henry had 
bought one for her to wear at Father's 
funeral 


refused to 


Reprinted by permission of the author 
from Collier's. Copyright, 1949, by the 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 
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Snelling Bee 


Ellen had the making of a spelling champion 


but her heart wasn’t in the contest until... 


Tragedy,” said Miss Kinsman, They 
were in eighth-grade spelling now, and 
nineteen contestants remained. 

“Tragedy,” said Ellen, smiling at 
Miss Kinsman, “T-r-a-g-e-d-y.” 

Mrs. Dillard had begun helping her 
after school when she became school 
champion, and they redoubled thei: 
labor after she won the county spell 


Mrs. Dillard had said, “Bar 


ring accidents, you might even win and 


ing bee 


represent our region at the national 
spelling bee in Washington. 

Now, after an hour in the eighth 
grade speller, with fewer than a dozen 
champions still on stage, Ellen was 
Dillard might 
Only a 


Well 


beginning to think Mrs 
Ellen might win 


want win 


be right 


nitwit would not to 
then, she was a nitwit 
One of the 


it is time to go into the old Blueback 


judges rose. “Perhaps 
he suggested 

A sigh rippled up among the con 
testants. Mrs. Dillard had taken Ellen 
all the through the Blueback 
Trust your hunches,” Mrs. Dillard had 
said, and her eyes had grown dreamy 
My goodness, I'd be proud to see a 
pupil of mine win the national spelling 


way 


bee!” 
But Ellen didn’t want to go to Wash 
ington! 
The 
Deign 


teacher was smiling at Ellen 


The girl next to Ellen had just 
spelled “reign.” Ellen recalled the sec 
tion, a group of words with silent £5 
Ellen spelled, “D-a-n-e.” She turned 
blindly to leave the stage. She had 
betrayed her talent for spelling, and she 
had betrayed Mrs. Dillard, and she had 
betrayed Henry 

Just a minute,” said Miss Kinsman 
| wanted you to spell d-e-i-g-n, mean 
ing condescend, but you have correct] 
spelled its homonym, and capital letters 
arent necessary by the rules of the 
contest 

‘O-0-0-h 
thing when you try to miss 
can't. “Could [—could | 
pleaser she gulped 


The judge said, “We 
bell rings 


Ellen. Its a fine 


‘ word and 


vailed 
ha cea drink 


will have inte 
nission until the 

With 
Ellen hurried down the aisle to 
Dorothy. Dorothy 


had no idea you wert 


a whoop the champions scat 
tered 
A urd Henry and 
hugged her, “IT 
so smart, little genius.” 

Henry Td be 
ce you wit, Ellen.’ 

‘I don’t want to win.” Suddenly she 
knew why. She put the knowledge into 
a rush of words, speaking in Cantonese 
‘To go to Washington without my 
mother would advertise that she is old 


said very proud to 


fashioned and very shy and goes no 


vhere—not even here—with me.” 


Continued on page 3) 
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MacGregor 


P 


Save a “pilie of dough" by using a 
basketboll that can take a tough 
beating week after week. 

See Plylon rubber covered bas- 
ketballs at your MacGregor sport- 
ing goods dealer's now. 


Whether it's in the back yard or on “‘big- 
time” courts, MacGregor basketballs 
are the number | choice. For the 17th 
straight year MacGregor basketballs 
will be used exclusively for all inter- 
collegiate gomes at famous Madison 
Square Garden, New York City. 


GOW + Tes + ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
“The Choice of These Whe Play the Geme™ 
CINCINMAT! 32, ONO 





jam SeSsio,, 


“IF YOU WERE A PARENT OF A 
TEEN-AGE BOY AND GIRL, HOW 
MUCH FREEDOM WOULD YOU CIVE 
THEM?” r. 

That's the question we asked you to 

d off about, and your letters poured 
in by the hundreds, A few of you called 
for unrestricted freedom for teen-agers. 
Most of you, however, agreed that teens 
need at least some rules to keep them 
charted in the right direction. What's 
more, you added, fellows and girls want 





I belong to that group of persons not 
old enough to vote and not young 
enough to get in the show at half price. 
I am a teen-ager, still in the charge of 
my parents, and I feel there should be 
a happy medium in discipline. If I were 
a parent, I would discuss with my child 
what privileges and duties he had. If 
a problem came up, | would talk it 
over with him, get his opinion on it, 
and then make a decision which we 
both agreed on. 


Dicky Adoms 
Ocele (Fla.) H. $ 


The amount of freedom I would al- 
low my teen-agers would depend en- 
tirely on them. No law has been passed 
as to how much freedom to give a teen- 
ager, because no two teen-agers are the 
same, I would to become as close 
to my children as possible, so that they 
would come to me to talk over their 
problems. 


William Dunphy 
Newburgh (NM. Y.) Free Academy 


| would be interested in developing 

a sense of trust between my teen-ager 
and me. I think he will keep on the 
right side more if he knows he is trusted 
Kay Bremer 

Milby H. $. 

Heuston, Texes 


Teen-agers still need guidance in 
dating, staying out, and the amount 
of rest they need, so I would limit 
their freedom. Some rules I would 
make for both the boy and girl are 

1. All of their homework must be 
done before they go out. 

2. 'd want to meet the person 
they're dating. 

3. They'd have to be in by 10 
o'clock, except on special occasions. 

4. They'd have to phone me if they 
changed their plans. 

Ruthanne Dearth 
Tipter (ind.) H. 5 


rules, provided they're fair and not too 
old-fashioned! 

Would you let your teen-age son and 
daughter come and go as they pleased. 
Date as often, and as late, as they 
wished to? Would you give the girl as 
much freedom as the boy? What rules 
would you make for each? Do teen- 
agers today have too much or too little 
freedom? 

Here’s how some of you feel about 
your “independence” : 


Syike a happy medium. I would 
set definite curfews and days pn which 
they might date. I would also give the 
girl as much freedom as the boy, so 
it wouldn't cause resentment. 


Mary Ann Lasky 
New Castle (Pa.) H. S$. 


My chiidren will have to earn their 
freedom by proving to me that they 
are capable of handling it. My boys 
will get no more freedom than my 
girls 

Verna Mclaughlin 
Homedale, Idaho 


I believe teen-agers have too much 
freedom and it should be cut down. 
If I were a parent, [ would lay down 
the law only once to them and they 
would have to follow it. They would 
have to be in by a certain hour each 
night. They could only date on week 
ends. If the boy and girl were around 
the same age, they would get the same 
freedom 


Jomes Clarke 
Shoneateles, N. Y 


If teen-agers were allowed less free 
dom and were compelled to stay in 
the home more, they would probably 
spend much more time acquiring a 





Next “Jam Session” question: 


“WHAT IS YOUR IDEA OF THE 
IDEAL TEEN-AGE BOY OR CIRL?” 


Boys, when you try to picture a 
perfect girl, how do you see her? 
Cirls, what would the “boy of boys” 
be like? Dream on, and send us the 
results of all that dreaming! Send 
your letter by November 18 to “Jam 
Session,”” SCHOLASTIC MAGA- 
ZINES, 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. Include your name, 
school, city, and state. 

“Boy dates Girl” will be back 
again next week. See you then! 











—Gay Head 








knowledge and appreciation for good 
literature and music. There should be 
more emphasis placed on things that 
contribute to broadening one’s educa- 
tion and developing one’s taste for 
things that have true value. 
Janie Paramore 
Tepeka (Kansas) H. S$. 


I think many teen-agers today are 
not given enough freedom. Many of 
their parents think it is wrong to join 


Each person is so completely differ- 
ent that rules and allowances would 
depend on the nature and character 
of that particular boy or girl. I would 
not let both come and go as they 
pleased, but the older ones would be 
able to do more than the younger ones. 
I would want from both a knowledge 
of their whereabouts. My teen-age 
daughter would not have as much free- 
dom as my boy. Her curfew would 
be earlier and her probably 
fewer. 


dates 


Marthe Ellen Fairhurst 
St. Mary’s Academy 
Paducah, Kentucky 


I would set down certain elastic 
rules which, necessarily, I think would 
have to be different for each. I would 
be stricter with the girl, because boys 
are better able to take care of them- 
selves. On school nights, there would 
be no dates ordinarily. Usually, I 
would set an hour for their return 
home, but, if I knew that they were 
at a school affair, I would allow for it. 

Joan Weiss 


in parties and dances. They do not Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

understand what it is like to be un- 

known or disliked in school because 
the kids don’t know you personally. 

Kenneth Schaff 

Lemmon (SoDak.) H. S$. 


I think a time schedule would be 
the right thing for every teen-ager. 
Some of the persons who get low 
marks in school are the ones who 





This beautiful model car is only one of the hundreds of award. 
winning entries in last year's Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild Competition 


"Think you can build 
a better one? 


Oray—here’s your chance —especially if you're the sort of boy 
who enjoys making things with your own hands and seeing your 
pet ideas come to life! 

Yes, you can build a mode! like this—with the chance of winning 
a valuable award — simply by joining the 1956 Fisher Body 
Craftsman’s Guild Competition. ’ 

This year, boys and young men who compete in our annual 
competition can win 734 awards, including University Scholar 
ships worth up to $4,000 —cash awafds up to $150 — and all 
expense-paid trips. 


Name 
Address 

City and Zone 
The car you design can be a hardtop, sports job, whatever you 
like. Build it out of wood, plaster or some other durable mate- 
rial. Just follow the step-by-step instructions in the free booklet 
you'll receive. 


But don't get the idea this will be the easiest job you've ever a GM Dealer?* 
tackled. It's going to take all you've got in the way of skill and 
patience. Yet as thousands of previous contestants will tell you, 
every minute that you invest pays off. Pays off not only in the 
chance to win a handsome award, but also in the deep-down 


pride of doing a swell job on your own. 


It’s a challenge and an opportunity. Think you have what it 
takes? Then mail this coupon today! 


Date of Birth........ 


CIBY ccceccoscovoessnsesorsese 
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stay out late at night. Some of these 
teen-agers are the ones who give us 
the bad names because they run around 
and get in trouble with the police. A 
teen-ager's freedom should depend 
upon his activities, abilities, and re 
sponsibilities. 
David Done: 
Winona (Minn.) H. § 


My parents have always been so fai: 
with me that I would try to treat my 
children in a similar way. There would 
be no dating during the school week 
unless there were some special activity 
sponsored by the school or church. | 
will give the boy and girl equal 
privileges. If there is a fair under 
standing between us, there should be 
a minimum of misunderstandings and 
disagreements, 

Lavralee Hart 
High Point, N. C 


Being too strict is a sure way for 
parents to lose friendship with their 
teen-agers. My parents let me make 
most of my decisions, so I would treat 
my children as they have treated me. 
I value their friendship and appreciate 
their accepting me as the young adult 
I think I am. 


Darleen Pepper 
Salinas Union (Calif.) H. §$. 


SSCS TESEEREEAEESEEEEEHEEEETEEEHEEEEEEEHEEHEEEETEFESEEEHEOEEEE 


FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 


DETROIT 2, MICHICAN 


Please enroll me in your 1956 Competition. Send me, free and 
without obligation, the Craftsman’s Guild Membership Card 
plus your Booklet of Instructions. 


State 


ceveeeneneeeneeereveeeeed Comtettann must be 12-19 901. of age) 
Name of Parent or Guardian 
Is Parent or Guardian Employed by GENERAL MOTORS or 


Yes C) 


No (] 


If “Yes” please write name of Division or Dealer 


Name Of my School........ccsesseneeeerernees 


b 
*1f son of General Motors employe wens, bis award 1: duplicated for mext boy 





Old 


kK DOESN'T have the glamour of 

Otto Graham, Norm Van Brocklin, 

or Bobby Layne. He never seems to 

hog the headlines. But Y. A. Tittle gets 
the job done just the same. 

“Ya Ya” is the good right arm of the 
San Francisco 49ers. He's the fellow 
who softens up the defense for Joe 
Perry, Hugh McEthenny, and Dicky 
Moegle. You just can’t gang up on these 
“blockbusters” with “Ya Y@" pitching 
strikes all over the field. 

The rugged 6-foot, 190-pound quar- 
terback is a real old pro—a crafty field 
general who knows just how to mix up 
a running and passing attack. And, like 
rare wines and Humphrey Bogart, he 
seems to get better with age. Though 
last year was his seventh in the tough 
pro game, he chalked up his greatest 
record, “Ya Ya” completed 170 of 295 
passes for 2,205 yards 

His yardage-gained mark placed 
him third in that department, while his 
completion average of 57.6% rated sec- 
ond. Even more impressive was the 
fact that only nine of his throws were 
intercepted—tops among the passers 
who threw 200 or more times. 

Rated fourth in the all-time passing- 


Pro 


efficiency standings, “Ya Ya” is recog- 
nized as one of the greatest “clutch” 
players in pro history. In 1953, despite 
a serious facial injury which sidelined 
him for three days, he pegged 20 touch- 
down strikes. And in 1954, though be- 
set by a broken hand, he turned in the 
greatest performance of his pro career— 
climaxed by his selection to the all- 
star team. 

“Ya Ya” hails from Marshall, Tex. 
He played his college ball for Louisiana 
State, where he was an All-Southeast- 
ern Conference choice in 1946 and 
1947. Upon turning pro with the old 
Baltimore Colts of the All-American 
Conference in 1948, he promptly cap- 
tured “rookie of the year” honors. 

When the Colts disbanded, the 49ers 
grabbed him quicker than you can say 
“old pro.” And he’s proved to be the 
richest gold mine ever discovered by a 
49er! 
> Following are some of the outstand- 
ing individual all-time pro records: 

Most yards gained one season—1,146 
by Steve Van Buren, Philadelphia, 1949. 

Most yards gained one game—218 by 
Gene Roberts, New York Giants vs. 
Chicago Cardinals, 1950. 





School and college coaches report— 


FASTER, LONGER RELIEF OF 
MUSCLE ACHES WITH MINIT-RUB! 


Team members prefer new, greaseless 
rub 4 te 1 over formerly used remedies. 
After 398 coaches of 22 active sports tested 
new Minit-Rub against their favorite reme- 
dies for strains, stiffness and sore, aching 
muscles — Minit-Rub came out the winner! 
Coaches found it faster-acting and found 
its relief longer-lasting. Easier to use, too! 
Minit-Rub combines 3 car tempt | are 
scription ingredients and soothing 
a special greaseless base that disappears like 


GREASELESS! STAINLESS! 
APPLIES LIKE VANISHING CREAM! 


vanishing cream. So its medication starts 
action faster than greusy rubs —relieves a 
deep-down, yet won't burn skin. 

Start using new Minit-Rub— 39¢ and oF. 


NEW 
or 
_MINITR 
renin 


Praduct of Bristo! Myers 





SPORTS 


Longest run from scrimmage — 97 
yards by Andy Uram, Green Bay vs. 
Cardinals, 1939; and Robert Cage, 
Pittsburgh vs. Chicago Bears, 1949. 

Longest return of kickoff-105 yards 
by Frank Seno, Cardinals vg. Giants, 
1946. 

Most passes completed one season— 
210 by Sammy Baugh, Washington, 
1947. 

Most passes completed one game— 
36 by Chuck Conerly, Giants vs. Pitts- 
burgh, 1948. 

Most yards gained on passes one 
game—554," Norm Van Brocklin, Los 
Angeles vs. New York Yankees, 1951. 

Longest completed pass—99 yards, 
Frank Filchock to Andy Farkas, Wash- 
ington vs. Pittsburgh, 1939. 

Most td passes one season—28 by Sid 
Luckman, Bears, 1943. 

Most td passes one game—T by Sid 
Luckman vs. Giants, 1943. 

Best passing efficiency one season- 
70.3% by Sammy Baugh, 1945. 

Most passes caught one season—-84 
by Tom Fears, Los Angeles, 1950. 

Most passes caught one game—18 by 
Tom Fears vs. Green Bay, 1950. 

Most td passes received one season- 
17 by Don Hutson, Green Bay, 1942; 
and Elroy Hirsch, Los Angeles, 1951. 

Most td passes received one game— 
5 by Bob Shaw, Cardinals vs. Balti 
more, 1950. 

Most points one season—138 by Don 
Hutson, 1942. 

Most points one game—40 by Ernie 
Nevers, Cardinals vs. Bears, 1929. 

Most tds one season—18 by Steve 
Van Buren, 1945 

Most tds one game—6 by Emie 
Nevers, Cardinals vs. Bears, 1929. 

Most field goals one season—23 by 
Lou Groza, Cleveland Browns, 1953. 

Most field goals one game—5 by Bob 
Waterfield, Los Angeles vs. Detroit, 
1951. 

Longest field goal—56 yards by Bert 
Rechichar, Baltimore vs. Bears, 1953. 

Most consecutive points after td—109 
by Lou Groza, 1950-53. 

~Heaman L. Masi; Sports Editor 





Calling All Halloween Spooks 


By Myra Rock, Chicago, Ill. 
® Starred words refer to Halloween 
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Students are invited to 
swhmit ecriginel cross- 
word pa for publi- 
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cy 





cation in Scholastic 
Magazines. Each puzzle 
should be bvwilt 








around 
one subject, which may 
be drawn from History, 
Art, Science, or any other 
field of Rapwinden. Mox- 























imum about 50 words, of 





For each puzzle published 


wes = $10. 
include rat oe de- 


don defnitions, answers 
on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled 
in, and statement by 
student thet the puzzle 








is originel and his own 
werk, Keep @ copy as 
purties cannot be 





turned. Give name, ad- 
dress, school, and grade 
Address Puzzle Editor, 
C-hal +i - i 33 



































West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. Answers 
in next isave 
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. Beware the black 
. Deviled are 
the Halloween table. 


appropriate 


. Oct. 31st is associated with 


witchcraft and black 


Nam is a target of Com 





to 


munist aggression in Indo-China. 


The people of Ireland. 
2. Opposite of “outer.” 


Gallon (abbrev.) 


Another name for Halloween 


a Hallows 34 down.” 


7. Hobgoblin. 


firma means dry land. 


. Nickname for Elizabeth. 
. Morning (abbrev.). 
Towards. 
23. Once again. 
Path of a heavenly body 
space. 


. Pumpkin _.. is a Halloween 


favorite. 
. Suffix meaning “action” or 
“result” in such words 
s “text.” and “fiss 
. Halloween is the Eve 
of All Saints 


3. Imaginary man-eating monsters 


or giants. 

. Make amends for. 
Home of bees 

. Conversation. 
Golfers’ equipment. 
Bachelor of Social 
Sciences (abbrev.) 


in 


is 











Unit of weight for precious 
stones 
Nimble. 

“My country 
The spirit of 
on Halloween, 
Eli Whitney invented the 
cotton 

Spirit able to take the form 
of an animal or giants 
Stalks of plants. 

Most popularly known 
Soviet aircraft. 

This wards off trouble. 
Revolutions per second 
(abbrev.). 


of thee.” 
is abroad 


Inhabitants refer to Los Angeles 


in this manner 
Not cooked. 


Halloween pastime is to 


° 


for apples 


22. You are threatened: 


“Trick 26 down 


3. Army Post Office 


(abbrev.). 
is the time when the 
goblins go to work. 


5. Word describing the uncanny 


atmosphere of Halloween 


. See 22 down. 

. Statues which are worshipped. 
. Armored vehicles, 

. Employs. 


Affirmative. 


. See 15 across. 
. Teen-Age Book Club 


(abbrev.). 











Size 


FROM 


» 
for lov div WALLET PHOTOS 


by MINUTE MAN 
FROM PORTRAIT PHOTO OR SNAPSHOT 
@ FOR EVERY PHOTO AND GIFT USE 


Relatives, classmates, and friends 
know you have chosen the best when 
you give Minute Man wallet photos 


@ FULL 2% «x 3% WALLET SIZE 
Parents, brothers, sisters, and friends 
all recommend these truly wallet 
size, highest quality photos 


@& ON SPECIAL WALLET PAPER 
Sifk finish double weight portrait 
paper specially made for wallat use, 
makes your pictures always logk 
their best 


— MINUTE MAN SERVICE IS FAST 
Your orders are quickly com- 
pleted and premptly mailed. 
GUARANTEED to be the best wal- 


let photos you can buy of yout 


OR YOU MAY HAVE 50 FOR 


MINUTE MAN PHOTO, Dept. 

Bex 187, Lexington 73, Mass. 

| enclose portrait, snapshot, or negative which will be 

returned unharmed. Piease rush 

0) 25 wallet photos from one pose, $1.00 plus 10¢ 
shipping 

C) 50 wallet photos from one pose, $2.00 post paid 

C) 75 wallet photos from one pose, $3.00 post paid 


38 
Explanation 


For those who do not know the dif-~ 


ference between prose and poetry, here 
is an exp 

There was @ " young lady named 
Breeze, who went into the water up to 
her ankles, That's prose. If she had 


Arteteas Mazer Hinde 





HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 
Becadlfut and complete tie of Moaers 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


gone in any deeper, it would have been 
, Dept. & 


poetry, 
PRINTCRAFT 
1509 Maple %., Screnton 5, Ve. 
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COMPANY 
Catherines, 722, Ontario 
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Canada-Newfoundiand Collection 


aks or Dest. © ss. 8, Terente, Conada 


50 AUSTRALIA—1 —10¢"— 


Ler eee ee Ae? 


introduce our famous 


Viking Gtame Co., "-@ macltere Died. Great Meek, b. I. 


‘USA mixTuRES 
Mission Mixtures, af] United States, unpieked as 


received from various missions 


ta:50 Postage suis’ ot 
conden oF apiece Bail , mM, 


STAMP nance FREE! 
me than 100 dif 
erica mew Yk ay Lae, 


ate, , vou => be 4 
all seoorel 
ii die ies STAMP oe. INGFIELD sp #. * Wass. 


undp Canes Seamer 


Filled with 40 ag ayer plus a per- 
soration qouse se A aoy te gates for, tradl for ie. 
rove Sarry_ your a 
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By TONY SIMON 


Director, United Nations Stomp Civbs 


Four Biblical Stamps 


97 the Lord, hallelujah .. . 
Praise Him according to His abundant 
greatness. Praise Him with the blast 
of the shofar. Praise Him with psaltery 
and harp. Praise Him with timbrel and 
dance. Praise Him with stringed in- 
struments and reed. Praise Him with 
clanging cymbals. . . .” 

se words are from a prayer for 
Rosh Hashanah, the Jewish New Year 
celebration. The words rosh hashanah 
are Hebrew for “head of the year.” 
This year the two-day celebration was 
September 17-18, which ushered in 
the Jewish year 5716. 

(The Hebrew calendar begins with 
Creation, which orthodox Jews say took 
place 3,761 years B.C. To find the year 
in the Hebrew calendar, you add 3,761 
to the year in the Gregorian calendar. 
3,761 plus 1955 equals 5716.) 

Jews y their new year in syna- 

gogues sounding the shofar (a 
ram's ee In Biblical times, Rosh 
Hashanah was a joyous holiday cele- 
brated with religious songs, dances, 
music. 

Israel has issued a set of four stamps 
to commemorate the Jewish year 5716. 
The stamps show musicians of Biblical 
times. Tywo of the new stamps are 
shown below. The stamp at the right 
pictures a man blowing the shofar. 
The musician at the left is a harpist. 
The fwo other stamps show cymbal- 
and timbrel-players, and a tuba player. 

FIPEX LEAFLETS: All collectors 
10 through 18 can enter the junior 
competition of FIPEX, the 5th Inter- 
national Philatelic Exhibition. This 
stamp show will be held in New York 
City next April 28-May 6. Prizes and 
awards wilk be given to all top win- 
ners. For a free three-page leaflet de- 
scribing FIPEX rules, write to: U. N. 
Stamp Clubs, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Gimbels Stamp Department 
Twe Israel stamps commemorating 5716. 


Spelling Bee 


(Continued from page 33) 


Henry's face paled. His eyes turned 
from Ellen's and met Dorothy's. Ellen 
rushed into the hall. She wished the 
tears would quit coming in her eyes. 
She knew what she would do. She 
wouldn't win, but she would stay as 
long as she could without winning. 

After three rounds in the Blueback, 
six contestants remained. Miss Kinsman 
turned to the “Words Difficult to Spell” 
section at the back. “Abeyance,” she 
said. 

Acerbity. Ache. Acquiesce. Amateur. 
Queer spellings remind you of other 
peoples in other times who have used 
these words in other ways. Language 
is a highway, linking all peoples and 
all ages. Mama was wrong to use lan- 
guage as a wall. 

Caprice. Carouse. Catastrophe. . . . 


—_— contestants remained. Miss 
Kinsman turned to a page of words of 
seven and eight syllables. Henry was 
alone at the back now. Maybe Dorothy 
had got bored and gone home. Ellen 
thought of her mother. Thirty-four 
mothers had driven in from thirty-four 
neighboring counties, and Mama hadn't 
come six blocks to see the contest. 

“Incomprehensibility,” said Miss Kins- 
man. It was a lonely word. Things 
build up inside a person that other 
people don’t comprehend. And people 
can't comprehend the shyness of a 
foreign-born mother unless they've had 
a foreign-born mother. 

“Indestructibility,” said Miss Kins- 
man. Ellen had risen, but she wasn’t 
listening. Two people had come in at 
the back. One was Dorothy. The other 
was utterly familiar, yet, in the hat and 
dress, utterly strange. They went to sit 
beside Henry, and Mama was smiling 
at Ellen on the stage. Ellen had lived 
all her life with that loving smile. 

“I'm sorry. I didn’t hear the word.” 
Turning to Miss Kinsman, Ellen raised 
her voice for the proud announcement, 
“My mother just came in.” 

“Indestructibility,” said Miss Kins- 
man. 

Ellen spelled the word clearly. Mama 
wouldn't understand, but this was a 
beginning. Mama had found the cour- 
age to come. Mama would find future 
courage—enough to become American. 
She had to win, now, and take Mama 
with her to the nation’s capital. She 
and Mama would look at the buildings 
and the memorials. After such a trip, 
Mama would never hide away again. 

If Mama could do what she had 
done tonight, Ellen could keep her wits 
about her for as long as it might take 


to be winner. 





oe ee 
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Half-truth 


“Hank,” said Joe, “I've got a mule 
with distemper. What did you give that 
one of yours when he had it?” 

“Turpentine.” 

4 week later they met again. 

“Say, Hank, I gave my mule turpen- 
tine, and it killed him.” 

“Killed mine, too, Joe 


Point of View 


Iwo flies were strolling along the 
ceiling of an “You know,” 
remarked the first little fly 
beings are so silly.” 

“People are silly?” replied the second 
fly. “How do you figure that?” 

The first fly shrugged his wings. “Just 
take a look,” he said. “They spend good 
money building a nice high ceiling, and 
then they walk onthe floor.” 


apartment. 
‘human 


The Good Old Sumertime 


One farmer asked his neighbor the 
old question, “How’s crops?” 

“Waaal,” drawled the second farmer, 
‘the fillin’ station an’ the hot dog stand 
aren't doing so good, but they're a-gon 
na hold over Shakespeare’s play for a 
second week ; 


in my barn.” 


Senor! 


She: “It says here that the Spaniards 
vent 300 miles on a galleon.” 
He: “Awwww-—you can't believe all 


ou hear about these foreign cars.” 
Mi ri Ram - Buller 


GREAT AFTER-SCHOOL 
_SNACK—SWEET, ENERGY- 


PACKED SUN-MAID 
RAISINS / 


packages just right for between meal snocka! 


NOW FLAVOR-PROTECTED WITH CELLOPHANE 


The Good Old Days 


Mary: “1 wish I had lived a thousand 
years ago.” 

Nancy: “Why?” 

Mary: “Think of all the history I 


wouldn't have had to learn.” 


Proof 


“You more salary? Why, my 
boy, | worked three years tor fifteen 
dollars a month right in this store, and 
now I’m owner of it.” 

“Well, you see what happened to 
vour boss. No man who treats his help 


want 


that way can hang on to his business.” 


Double Trouble 


lrishmen, Murphy and Kelly, 
were bitter rivals. An angel was sent to 
pacify Murphy. “You are very bitter 
and cold and cruel toward Kelly; to 
cure you, the Good Lord has promised 
to give you one of anything in the 
world, if you will only let Kelly have 
them.” 

“If I am head of one labor union,” 
Murphy said, “does that mean Kelly 
will be head of two?” 

“Yes,” said the angel 

“If I win the Irish Sweepstakes once 
Kelly wins twice?” 

The angel said, “That's right.’ 

“And if I have a brass band follow 
ing me, Kelly has two?’ 

“Yes,” 

Murphy said, “Angel, I'll take a glass 


eye 


Two 


two of 


Bishop Fulton J Shee 
LAfe Is Worth I ne Motir 


Jinxed 


Assistaut Weatherman: “What shall I 
put down for today’s forecast?” 
Chief Weatherman: “Rain.” 


Assistant Weatherman: “How do you | 


know? You didn’t even look at the in 
struments.” 

Chief Weatherman: “Easy. 1 lost my 
umbrella; I'm planning to play golf 
today, and my 
party.” 





Answers to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 








wife is giving a lawn | 
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rere POPPOG 4 


BIG ROYAL CONTEST; 
NOV. 12 DEADLINE 
TO MAIL ENTRIES 


@ High school students! Have you 
made sure that your letter entry in 
the Royal Contest is ready for mail- 
ing by midnight, November 12? 
That is the deadline for your chance 
to win » cash prize and a Royal 
portable Gold typewriter. 

Write or type your thoughts on 
the subject “What Thanksgiving 
means to me.” You might tell about 
the plans your folks are making 
for a Thanksgiving visit from your 
brother now in the service; or spe- 
cial events scheduled in your school 
or church; or you might deseribe 
something for which you are espe- 
cially grateful. 

There are two classes of entries: 
Senior Division (for students in 
grades 10, 11, and 12) and Junior 
(for those in grades 6, 7, 8, and 
9). Senior Division entries should 
be 500 words or less, those in the 
Junior Division should be 350 or 
less. 

Address them to the Royal Port- 
able Contest, ¢/o Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. For fall details, see 
the Royal announcement in the 
October 13 issue of this magaine. 
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Everybody Loves to Play Pool 


Play pool at home with your friends and 
family on this  professionally-styled, 
easy-folding Burrowes Pool Table! It's 
extra fun with the exclusive “‘Roll-A-Way” 
Bal! Return, and complete equipment in 
cluding cues, balls, triangle, rule book 
P.S. Ask Dad for a Burrowes Table. He'd 
love to play pool with you 


FREE! HOW TO PLAY POOL. For this ex 
citing Burrowes booklet, descriptive folder, 
and dealer's name, send name and address, 
with 3¢ stamp for mailing, to: The 
Burrowes Corporation, Department Ci 
Portland, Maine. 


THE BURROWES CORPORATION 


SINCE 1673 — PORTLAND, MAINE 
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AN BARLY SBYTLER 


™-- BANANAS WERE INTRODUCED TO 
THE NEW WORLD BY SPANISH 
MISSIONARIES NOT LONG AFTER 
COLUMBUS. TODAY, CENTRAL 
AMERICA 1S THE LARGEST 
_ PRODUCING AREA IN THE WORLD. 


-BANANA'CITY’” 


A BANANA-PRODUCING AREAIS jg a 


¥, 
SO LARGE, WITH SO MANY PEOPLE 4m i hea titel 
WORKING ON IT, THAT IT MA = ' ay 3 
RESEMBLES A SMALL TOWN, WITH = 


SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS, STORES, ETC. 





” 


nts pus! TPROOF 


sasuch BANANA'S PEEL SEALS 
IN AND PROTECTS ITS 
. GOODNESS UNTIL you'RE 
eu READY TO PEEL AND EAT IT. 
SO CONVENIENT, TOO! 


" 
FREE BOOK! United Fruit Company, Box 58-A, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
| “HOW TO BE TOPS IN YOUR TEENS” | Piscre send me, free of charge, © copy of your book “How to 


Be Tops in Your Teens.” 
W's easy to be populer! This big, Mustrated (Please print) 
booklet is full of down-to-earth facts on groom- 
ing, personality, sports . . . fresh, smart tips on 


me, om | how to stond evt os @ leader in your crowd. 
- do's ond don'ts for both boys and girls. Fill in 
) the coupon and send for your free copy today! 
: 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY Ss. 




















A LESSON PLAN 


TEACHING GUIDE p. 3 


Chocolate—tThe Flavor of Friendship Around the World 


What the Illustrated Insert Is About 

“Chocolate—The Flavor of Friend- 
ship Around the World” is a 16-page 
pictorial insert which tells the story of 
the manufacture of chocolate—from the 
cacao tree in the semi-tropics of Brazil 
to the finished products which are 
such popular foods in the United 
States. 


Aims 

1. To acquaint students with the 
process by which a popular food— 
chocolate—is manufactured. 

2. To show how the cocoa bean can 
be a link in the chain of friendship 
which binds Latin America and the 
United States. 


Procedure 


The insert can be read silently by 
the class or assigned for reading at 
home. Selection by the teacher from 
the discussion questions and activities 
below will insure realization of the 
aims stated above. 


Discussion Questions 


1. If you were a Brazilian planning 
a trip to the United States what prep- 
arations would you make in order to 
get the most out of your visit? 

2. Were José Silva's parents wise in 
permitting him to make the trip to the 
United States? Explain. 

3. How did the Jamisuns seek to 
make José feel at home? 

4. How many of you have ever vis- 
ited a factory? (Show of hands) Tell 
us about your visit. What stood out in 
your mind about the visit to the choco- 
late factory described in the picture- 
story? 

5. What are some of the food prod- 
ucts which are derived from the cocoa 
bean? 

6. The machine age has affected our 
way of life to a remarkable extent. 
How has the chocolate industry been 
affected by modern industrial tech- 
niques? 

7. What evidence did José find to 
show that extreme care is taken to safe- 
guard the purity and quality of its 
chocolate products? 

8. If you were José, what might 
you have written home to your parents 
after your visit to the chocolate factory? 

9. Some of us may think of choco- 
late only as a bar in a wrapper. How 
has your picture of chocolate manu- 


(16 page insert) 
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facture changed as a result of reading 
this picture-story? 

10. What are some of the jobs per- 
formed by workers in a chocolate fac- 
tory? 

11. How did the cacao tree look to 
es after his visit to the Nestlé choco- 
late works? 

12. li you were José, why might 
you have wanted to return to the Jami- 
sons for another visit? Which of his 
experiences do you think that José will 
remember most vividly? Why? 


Things to Do 


1. Imagine you are José Silva and 
that you kept a diary of your stay in 
Fulton, New York. Write one page in 
that diary. 

2. If there are record collectors in 
class, let them spin some of their Latin 
American discs. This should contribute 
to the “good neighbor” spirit. 

3. History students may be stimu- 
lated to do some research on the or- 
igins of our “good neighbor” policy in 
Latin America. Most American history 
texts cover the topic. More detailed 
treatments can be found in histories 
of our foreign policy such as A Dip- 
lomatic History of the American Peo- 
ple, by Thomas A. Bailey. 

4. Girls with an eye on the home of 
the future may bring to class some reci- 
pes in which chocolate is an ingredient. 
Incidentally, home economics teachers 
will want to know about this illustrated 
insert. 

5. Have students make a flow chart 


in which they show the processing of 
chocolate from the cocoa bean to the 
finished product. 

6. Students who are hazy about the 
location of Brazil and the distance in- 
volved should be encouraged to con- 
sult an atlas and report to the class 
José’s ocean trip can be plotted on an 
outline map of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

7. Boys and girls who are thinking 
of advertising as a career can try their 
pens on writing copy for chocolate 
promotion, 

8. “Pen Pal” correspondence can be 
started by having interested students 
write to one of the following organi- 
zations which furnish addresses to 
American boys and girls who wish to 
correspond with their contemporaries 
in other lands: 

Pen Friends Committee, English 
Speaking Union, 19 E. 54th St., N. Y 
So. N.Y. 

International Students Society, Hills 
boro, Oregon. 

Details about these organizations 
and others are given in Scholastic 


Teacher, Sept. 22, 1955, p. 30-T. 


Brief Quiz 


1. What country in South America 
is a major source of cocoa beans? 
( Brazil ) 

2. Do cocoa beans grow on plants, 
trees, or vines? (trees) 

3. What is the official language of 
Brazil? (Portuguese) 

4. What is the favorite 
Brazil? (samba) 

5. Are cocoa beans picked for ship 
ment to the United States in sacks 
crates, boxes, or tins? (sacks) 

6. Is the coast of Brazil south, south 
east, southwest, or north of New York? 
(southeast ) 

7. Which of the following terms de- 
scribes the process by which the shell 
of the cocoa bean is removed, leaving 
the meat: refining, roasting, winnow- 
ing? (winnowing) 

8, What is the term we used to de- 
scribe that part of a factory or plant 
in which research is carried on? (labo 
ratory) 


dance of 





Additional copies of the choco 
late picture-story are available free 
in classroom quantities (maximum 
30 copies) from The Nestle Com- 
pany, Inc., 2 William St., White 
Plains, N. Y. 
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All times shown are current in Eastern zone. 


Special notice: Citizenship Associates of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
has prepared a 23-page study guide, 
“Learning About the Vice-Presidency, 
containing useful follow-up activities for 
those classes planning to see the Edward 
Murrow program on that subject (CBS- 
TV, Wednesday, October 26, 9 p.m.) Ob- 
tain a free copy from local CBS outlets. 
The editors have considered the needs of 
junior and senior high classes in social 
studies, English, speech, and core. 


THURSDAY OCTOBER 27 

8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Climax: “Thé Pink 
Cloud” is a story of delayed justice. 
Two hundred eyewitnesses swear that 
a “speak-easy” owner has done away 
with a rival; twenty years later, the 
unjustly punished convict returns to 
reveal the truth. . 

9:05 p.m. (NBC) X Minus One: Adult 
science fiction. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: “The Egg- 
head and I” defends an unpepales spe- 
cies, the intellectual. ax Lerner, 
Jacques Barzun, and Clifton Fadiman. 

10:15 p.m. (MBS) Beok Hunters: That 
there is a book to answer every kind of 
question sent in by listeners is the 
principle behind this new series. 

10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Wanted: Peg and 
Walt McGraw, competent penologists, 
probe the motivations of a criminal still 
at large 


FRIDAY OCTOBER 28 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars: 
James Dunn plays a college football 
coach who faces the biggest decision of 
his career during the Thanksgiving 
Day Hemecomin ame in “Nothing 
to Do Till Next Fall.” 

11:30 p.m. (ABC) Address: Charles F. 
Kettering, inventor of automobile self- 
starting, ignition, and lighting systems, 
a tinkerer of genius who rose to be- 
come vice-president and director of 
GM, addresses the annual meeting of 
the Automobile Oldtimers 


SATURDAY OCTOBER 29 

11:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: “Musi- 
cal Instruments.” Susan finds out how 
to use things around the house to make 
instruments similar in principle to real 
ones 

9:05 p.m. (CBS) Philadelphia Orchestra: 
Mendelssohn's Symphony No. 5 in D 
major, 

10:00 p.m 


Op 107, “The Reformation.” 
MBS) CBC Symphony: Can- 
ada’s major orchestra in concert from 
Toronto. 


SUNDAY OCTOBER 30 
10:05 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 
Edwin Arlington Robinson’s poems. 
Next week: horstein Veblen’s “The 

Theory of the Leisure Class.” 

2:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) American Inventory: 
“A Majority of One” dramatizes the 
meaning of the humanities. Professor 
Turner decides to resign when the 
trustees cut his budget request for a 
new library of oriental literature. Isn't 
an allocation of the same funds for 
medical research much wiser? 

2:30 p.m. (CBS) New York Philharthoniec: 
Ninety minutes of Wagner. “Wald- 
weban” from “Siegfried” and Act II 
of “Die Gotterdammerung.” 

(CBS-TV) Repert Card: A special 
series of panel discussions to suggest 
importance of the forthcoming 
ouse Conference on Education. 

Dr. Lyman Bryson will moderate. 
4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wide, Wide World: 


National Redie end TV programs by rep 


This examination of pioneering, past 
and present, will greatly interest social 
studies teachers. TV cameras will re- 
trace the steps of early settlers, begin- 
ning at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas on 
the old wagon trail, proceeding to the 
Las Vegas of the 1880's and the famous 
ghost town of Tombstone, Arizona, ex- 
amining the Continental Divide and 
ending with a tour of the Santa Bar- 
bara Mission. Modern “pioneering” will 
be represented by an oil boom town in 
Oklahoma, the Hoover Dam, and the 
Cow Palace in San Francisco. Fittingly, 
there will be an example of America’s 
last frontier—the creative arts—in the 
Houston aymeneny's rehearsal of a 
new work by Alan Hohvannes, “Mys- 
terious Mountain.” In this series, execu- 
tive producer Barry Wood sees an un- 
paralleled vehicle for the transmission 
of the thoughts and customs of the 
world. “We will eventually show the 
American people the Easter services in 
Rome, Bastille Day in Paris, cricket 
matches in England, surfing in Hawaii, 
rituals in the Orient—everything, right 
while it’s happening. Through Wide, 
Wide World, the people of the world 
could learn to understand each other 
better—in the same way I'm sure those 
Russian farmers got a better idea of us 
by coming here this summer. I'd like 
to see the day when we abandon phrases 
like the ‘old world’ and the ‘new 
world’ and really make our world a 
‘wide, wide world.’ I have a hunch a 
rogram like this could help do it.” 

arry Wood's vision might serve as a 
starting point for a discussion of today’s 
program. How near its exalted ideal is 
the program's present format? 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: 
“Grant and Lee at Appomattox.” 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Famous Film Fes- 
tival: “Notorious Gentleman” with Rex 
Harrison and Lilli Palmer. Faced by 
adversity, a college playboy #rows up. 

8:00 p.m. (ABC) America’s Town Meet- 
ing: Tonight's topic is alcoholism 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Aleoa Theatre: “The 
Small Servant” with Laurence Harvey 
in his American debut 

(CBS-TV) General Electric Theatre: 
“Shadow on the Heart” with Kathryn 
Grayson. A blind girl falls in love with 
a sailor who patrols the Cape Cod 
beaches. The girl, already engaged to 
another, must decide her future while 
away having an eye operation 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Alfred Hitchcock 
Presents: “Into Thin Air” stars the pro- 
ducer’s daughter, Patricia, in an adap- 
tation of Alexander Woollcott’s short 
story, “The Vanishing Lady.” When her 
mother becomes il] in a Paris hotel 
Diana goes to a physician's home for a 

rescription. When she returns to the 
otel, room and mother have vanished 


MONDAY OCTOBER 31 

3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Matinee Theatre: 
Network brass hope to kill the soap 
opera stereotype in afternoon drama 
through this new series. Why not ask 
your class to judge their success” 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Voice of Firestone: 
Thomas L. Thomas, concert baritcne. 
9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Medic: “The World 

So High,” aviation medicine 
(NBC) Telephone Hour: Barbara Gib- 
son, soprano 
(CBS-TV) Studio One: “Split 
* is the tender love story of two 
elderly people 
TUESDAY NOVEMBER 1 
9:00 p.m. (NBC) Biography in Seund: 


Thomas Wolfe. The novelist’s personal- 
ity takes on living dimensions through 


ives of ligi 





Books and TV are 
not natural ene- 
mies. TV can, under 
teacher guidance, 
open up new areas 
of reading interest. 





interviews with those who knew him 
well: his sister, Mabel W. Wheaton; his 
brother, Fred; an Irish novelist, Kath- 
leen Hoagland; Edward Aswell, his 
editor at Harper's; and John Hall 
Wheelock, poet and editor at Scribner's 
Charles Laughton is scheduled to read 
from Wolfe’s work. Script by Ear! 
Hamner 


WEDNESDAY NOVEMBER 2 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft Theatre: The 
first musical in over 500 productions 
Kurt Weill’s “Down in the Valley.” 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) 20th Century Fox 
Hour: “The Ox-Bow Incident.” Teach- 
ing suggestions for this hour teleplay 
are based on the television script, the 
paperback edition of the novel (Mentor, 
35¢), and a discussion of the original 
feature movie in Ernest Callenbach's 
“Our Modern Art: The Movies” ($1, 
1955), pp. 1-7. Every man at some time 
experiences a crowd—a panic at a fire, 
a mob around a highway accident, an 
angry and chaotic publie assembly. Stu 
dents, too, are familiar with this type 
of human behavior—the anarchy that 
can greet a substitute teacher, the stam- 
pede of a disorganized class election 
the violent reprisals of a team of poor 
losers These experiences are thei 
doorways to a mature appreciation of 
“The Ox-Bow Incident.” Because your 
students could compare the TV play 
with the feature movie and the origina! 
novel, this teleplay is an excellent way 
for them to become aware of the - 
cial qualities of different artistic media 

(1) Would you describe this film a: 
an ordinary western? What has it in 
common with the genre? How is it dif 
ferent from, say, a Roy Rogers film? 

(2) Why does the author use the 
word “incident” in the title rather than 
a more accurate epithet like “outrage’ 
or “lynching”? Did everyone agree that 
the men should be hanged? For what 
real reason did Smith want them 
hanged? Why did Mapes? Tetley? Why 
were those who disagreed with them 
unable to help? Why couldn’t Sparks 
help? Why couldn’t Davies? 

(3) Diseuss the deviations of the TV 
script from the original novel: In the 
novel, no one but Davies makes any 
attempt to stop the men at the time of 
the hanging; everyone, even Davies 
shared the guilt for the murder for 
which no one is legally punished; the 
novel ends without the reading of 
Martin's )etter, but with the suicides of 
the two Tetleys, and Davies’ awareness 
of his own weakness, Which treatment 
seems more like what happens in the 
newspapers? Which seems more in 
keeping with what you know of the 
characters? How gloes the TV version 
change the novelist’s view of man? In 
the novel, the lynchers are not pun- 
ished by the law; on TV, crime doesn’t 

ay. Which is a more mature view of 

uman affairs? 


faiths are listed once each semester 





